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NOTICE OF SUSPENDED PUBLICATION 


A magazine justifies its existence when it presents to a wide group of readers the 
best information or entertainment carefully selected from contributors who have 
something to say about matters close to their hearts. In other words, it must give a 
service to the reader and the author. 

The present emergency has drastically reduced the ranks of available readers and 
the number of contributions to THE Puystcat Epucator. It has repeatedly been 
necessary to request busy people to take time out to contribute articles which they 
otherwise would not have written. Many requests have been courteously refused. 

These conditions have at times threatened the quality as well as the quantity of 
articles. These facts, added to the temporary inavailability-of active brethren or 
lay readers, have caused the officers of Phi Epsilon Kappa to conclude that for the 
duration it will be necessary to suspend publication of THE Puystcat Epucator 
with this issue. 

This action is greatly regretted by the officers of the fraternity who have stead- 
fastly desired to make this magazine a major service of the Phi Epsilon Kappa 
Fraternity to the physical education profession. It is confidently expected that, 
when this national emergency is over, our college chapters again become active, and 
our workers in the field find the time and the desire to contribute to their fellow- 
workers in the field, this service will be resumed with its same high standards. 

The editor thanks the many contributors, officers, and subscribers for their pro- 
fessional interest in the past. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
FOR A NEW WORLD' 


JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS, M.D., Sc.D. 


Professor of Health & Physical Education 
University of North Carolina 


Wuat Is HEALTH EDUCATION? 


Over the years, the function of the American 
school has become broader. A number of activities 
have entered the curriculum because of profound 
changes in American social life. Home economics, 
vocational education, and industrial arts are reflec- 
tions in the schools of deep changes in the American 
home. Health education, although a newcomer also, 
has ‘entered into the curriculum because of the 
growing appreciation of the great importance of 
health. Appropriate recognition of this fact accepts 
the school as one of the places where instruction, 
service, and guidance in health matters should go 
on. Gradually, health education in the schools has 
extended. 

But new fields without the traditions of long- 
established subjects develop in varied and partial 
patterns; considerable confusion appears due to 
conflicts in interests; and administrative difficulties 
arise out of ill-defined areas and the efforts of 
persons who are enthusiasts for the cause but have 
no experience in the work of the school. 

Notions about health education are so varied that 
at the outset, then, health education should be 
defined. This may be done in the words of a 
national committee which offered the following: 
“Health education is the sum of all experiences 
which favorably influence habits, attitudes, and 
knowledge relating to individual, community, and 
racial health.”2 It is apparent from this definition 
that health education is something more than sys- 
tematic instruction in hygiene, that since it is con- 
cerned with habits and attitudes as well as knowl- 
edge, all experiences of the school must be examined 
with reference to their relationships with health. 
The scope of the field should be stated. 


SCOPE OF THE FIELD 


The scope of health education in the school may 
be set forth in three divisions, each of which is 
related and yet quite clearly concerned with special 
objectives. One is HEALTH SERVICE which in- 
cludes health examinations of children, protective 
care against communicable diseases represented in 
vaccinations and inoculations in addition to certain 
administrative regulations regarding exclusion and 


1 This is a chapter in a forthcoming book, “Education 
for a New World.” 

2 The report of this committee, printed in the Journal 
of Health and Physical Education, December, 1934, was 
presented and approved at the annual meeting of the 
American Physical Education Association in Pittsburgh, 
April, 1935. 
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control of attendance, and, in a most variable pat- 
tern, treatment of several kinds for the remediable 
defects found. Another division is HEALTHFUL 
SCHOOL LIVING which includes all of the content 
that was formerly considered under the term school 
hygiene such as lighting, heating, ventilation, clean- 
ing, school seating. etc. In addition this term 
recognizes the importance of pupil-teacher relation- 
ships in developing and maintaining the health of 
the child especially in matters of discipline, indi- 
vidual differences, success and failure, punish- 
ment, pressure for accomplishment, etc. Moreover, 
the hygiene of the eye in reading, writing, and draw- 
ing is included and finally the condition of the 
school organization that may affect health, such as 
the length of the school day, recess periods, home 
study, fatigue, etc. The third division, HEALTH 
TEACHING, includes instruction in basic scien- 
tific materials underlying health, and the materials 
of hygiene itself in relation to the motives by which 
young people are impelled to live at their best. 
These three divisions will be discussed in detail 
below. 
Tue ScHoot HEALTH SERVICE 


In most schools the health service is partial and 
temporizes with the problem. This condition arises 
out of the traditional concept of the function of the 
school on the one hand, and the lack of social 
approval for socialized medical services on the other. 
Although it is evident that many children possess 
remediable defects, school administrators are not 
greatly disturbed about it. They usually defend 
their position by stating that the function of the 
schools is education and not medical care. In the 
meantime, the children in need of care are neglected. 

It is to be expected that the school of the new 
world will solve this problem. To do so the prin- 
ciple that the whole child goes to school must 
become alive. While there is no disposition to 
argue here for any particular form of socialized 
medicine, it is clear and irrefutable that the rem- 
ediable defects of children must be corrected. In 
this advance, the school may require the correction 
of physical defects for promotion and graduation 
as they now require the correction of ignorance for 
such attainments. It, then, would be a very short 
step to require evidence of good manners and cer- 
tain character in order to make the process of 
education complete. The new world will every- 
where demand more than mind; mental accomplish- 
ments will never be enough. It is not excessive, 
impractical, nor against public policy that society 
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develop in youth health, good manners and com- 
petent social behavior and vigorous physique. 

It. is entirely possible that the health service of 
the school of tomorrow will need a new type of 
trained person to get the job done. Like Topsy, 
school health service has developed without much 
plan. Conscious of the need to care for the health 
of children, physicians were brought into the schools 
to look after the children’s health. They are not 
suited for the job. Physicians are trained to care 
for sick persons and hence their procedures are 
quite naturally limited to the detection of defects. 
This is expensive and socially wasteful; these men 
should be doing the work for which they spent years 
in preparation. The school needs a health worker 
especially trained for the job, and in the. health 
service field this job with its many aspects is very 
important. In the first place, children should be 
examined to determine the presence or absence of 
defect. It is not the function of the school to make 
a differential diagnosis and so children with abnor- 
mal conditions could be referred to ‘the family 
physician or to the clinic for diagnosis and treat- 
ment. This trained health worker, staffed in the 
school, could follow up the cases, review their 
programs, and give the kind of health guidance that 
is now so greatly needed. In addition, there could 
be cooperative efforts with those who are teaching 
health directly and with all teachers in the manifold 
problems of healthful living in the school. At the 
present, the usual school physician with his main 
interest in private practice is a wasteful makeshift 
which the community should no longer tolerate. 
His training in obstetrics, gynecology, pharmacol- 
ogy, pathology, clinical medicine, and surgery is 
too valuable socially ta be wasted in school where 
a different kind of training is required in order to 
get the job done. 

The school will always have need for some service 
of the physician. He will be called upon to estab- 
lish the regulations for control of communicable 
disease which are set by the board of health, and 
he will be needed in the conduct of certain public 
health measures such as vaccination against small- 
pox and inoculation against diphtheria. These are 
special services and should be arranged for as the 
need arises and the policy of the board of education 
determines. 


The major problem in school health service at the 
present time is the treatment of those in need of 
therapy. Many of the cases in need of care present 
more than medical or dental problems. The dental 
problem in young children is often a nutrition 
matter and this often exposes poverty as the central 
factor. This illustrates again the wasted social 
effort when the health service attack is made through 
the professional services of dentists and physicians 
alone. Any careful study of the whole problem 
will reveal at least two essentials for the schools of 
the new world: 





1. A school health worker to be trained to exam- 
ine children in order to determine the presence of 
abnormality, to assess and appraise the whole 
health record of the pupil, and to consider not 
only the physical components but also the mental, 
emotional, and social in personality. When de- 
fects are found, children are to be referred to 
physician, dentist or other specialist as the case 
requires. This worker staffed in the school will 
work with other teachers in curricular problems 
and will help the principal in solving the health- 
ful living problems of the school. 

2. The other essential is community attack upon 
the shortages in economic and social life that 
underlie vital health problems of children. The 
community now provides at public expense oppor- 
tunity for the education of pupils’ minds and in 
a parsimonious way, for some education of their 
bodies. The next step is a recognition of the 
salient fact that the whole child not only goes to 
school but lives there many hours a day and 
becomes increasingly a member of the commu- 
nity. 

HEALTHFUL SCHOOL LIVING 


It is axiomatic that school life should not impair 
in any way the health of children. All parents and 
teachers would agree to that and yet conditions in 
many schools are not only lacking in opportunity to 
develop vigor and vitality in children but also are 
distinctly detrimental to their health. There are 
three areas within which the condition of experience 
may affect the health of children. 


The first is the hygiene of the school plant. The 
lighting of classrooms, their proper heating and 
ventilation, the sanitation of lavatories, the safety 
of school building construction, and numerous other 
environmental factors should be examined. There 
is no mystery about these matters today. There are 
exact and approved standards for all the items of 
the school plant; the only difficulty is neglect. Even 
old and disreputable buildings can be remodeled 
and made acceptable and cleanliness is always pos- 
sible. 


The second includes the conditions of the class- 
room experience. ‘Today, there is no excuse for 
neglect of the emotional factors in the development 
of a healthy personality. The facts of mental 
hygiene are too clear and too firmly established for 
teachers to be indifferent about this aspect of health. 
In the world that lies ahead, the mental hygiene of 
discipline, of success and failure, and of punishment 
will be known and applied. Then, teachers will be 
aware that any disciplinary practice has its con- 
comitants and authority its responsibilities. When 
teachers elect to take a hand in eternity, as they do 
when they set the personality responses of children, 
they ought to envisage their product. Are they 
developing docility and submissiveness in children? 
To what extent are they responsible for the sense 
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of inferiority among people today? Is the practice 
of alibi the sure result of permitting an excuse to 
substitute for performance? Whatever the answer 
may be to such questions, it is obvious that teachers 
cannot be indifferent to pupil-teacher relationships 
in the classroom experience. 

The challenge of teaching has always been the 
opportunity for significant influence. Certainly 
neither monetary returns nor social status has been 
rewarding. But this opportunity may be impaired 
or even lost by the traditional practice of the 
school or the unimaginative behavior of the teacher. 
Education never makes a social order but it does 
produce certain kinds of persons, who ultimately 
shape the society that is theirs. All the procedures 
of teaching need, therefore, to be examined in the 
light of the possible outcomes in human behavior. 
What, for example, is the effect upon personality 
of the rush, pressure, and excitement that so often 
characterize school life? Is the noise, confusion, 
and “jive” of public restaurants the natural ac- 
ceptance of those who just a short time ago were 
eating in our school cafeterias? What is the re- 
sponsibility of the school for developing in young 
persons favorable attitudes toward calm and con- 
trolled behavior? 

The third factor in healthful school living com- 
prises the conditions of the school organization. 
Is the school organized and administered so that 
health is not impaired and if possible improved? 
There are important facts about fatigue, levels of 
energy, and how learning occurs to guide the 
school of the new world. Children are urged not 
to be tardy which may produce a feeling of hurry, 
but nothing is done to teach them how to plan 
properly. They are required to rush through 
lunch in order to fulfill an extra engagement. 
School life too often is a hurried life, filled with 
a mood of being driven and utterly without poise 
and a reasonable perspective. In many instances 
the condition results from the ceaseless demand of 
many things. Curricula are crammed to over- 
flowing; the old “solid” subjects and the new 
“frills” compete for the time of boys and girls. 
The result is unwholesome pressure. We get 
through the program somehow, and lose boys and 
girls in the process. We are so occupied with 
things that we forget the reasons behind all of 
procedures through which we go. The schools 
of the new world will recast anew the whole cur- 
riculum and build a pattern of school organiza- 
tion that will promote the harmonious development 
of the emotional, physical,. social, esthetic, and 
intellectual in human personality. 

As this sort of new organization takes place, the 
whole problem of the longer school day and home 
work will be examined. If the school is to become 
the place where most of the needs of young people 
are to be met, the day will be longer rather than 
shorter, home work of the present kind will disap- 
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pear, and the school day will be complete as it 
provides for all the learnings with which the 
modern school should be concerned. -Fatigue of 
the present program will be avoided because there 
will be alternation in physical and mental demands, 
the social and esthetic will have their place, and 
the whole day will be occupied with such a balance 
of activities that the old Greek ideal will be re- 
captured and made to produce harmony again. 


HEALTH TEACHING 


Health is taught in a variety of experiences. 
One learns attitudes and appreciations as sanitary 
lavatory equipment is used and one forms the 
habit of washing the hands after using the toilet 
when the washing facilities favor such practice. 
The experience with the school physician may 
teach the pupil to regard highly medical service 
or it may disgust him with doctors and lead him 
ultimately into some cult. Since we learn in so 
many different ways, it should never be forgotten 
that the health service may educate in health and 
the living experiences of the school may also operate 
to form habits, attitudes, and appreciations. In 
a narrower sense, however, the teaching of health 
is restricted to that instruction set up in the 
curriculum for which precise periods are assigned. 
This instruction may yield more than knowledge 
and indeed will miss much of its opportunity if it 
does not arouse desirable motives and inspire to 
levels of living above the conventional and com- 
monplace. Can health be taught? It is a well- 
known fact of life that many persons know how 
to live wholesomely but fail to do so. The Baconian 
dictum, “Knowledge is power,” is true in a very 
limited sense. In life, the failure to practice 
hygienic knowledge often poses the question 
whether or not health can be taught. It is obvious 
that health knowledge can be taught and learned; 
it is equally apparent that it may take no part 
in the pattern of individual behavior. Knowledge 
of hygiene that is not practiced is of little, if any 
value. Hence, in all health teaching the central 
problem of the teacher is inspiration to kinds of 
living in which the best that we know will be ap- 
plied in the life we live. When this happens, then 
health is taught. 


The danger confronting all health teachers is 
the academic approach to the problem. There is 
so much traditional example in the school. Boys 
and girls are not expected to do anything about 
the history they learn nor is geography conducive 
to immediate practice. They study Latin without 
speaking it, read poetry without writing it, and 
even in laboratory courses conduct experiments 
that belong to the school and never modify be- 
havior. Against this powerful tradition of the 
academic, health must be practiced and the knowl- 
edge of how to live must be built into habits atti- 
tudes, and behavior. 
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develop in youth health, good manners and com- 
petent social behavior and vigorous physique. 

It. is entirely possible that the health service of 
the school of tomorrow will need a new type of 
trained person to get the job done. Like Topsy, 
school health service has developed without much 
plan. Conscious of the need to care for the health 
of children, physicians were brought into the schools 
to look after the children’s health. They are not 
suited for the job. Physicians are trained to care 
for sick persons and hence their procedures are 
quite naturally limited to the detection of defects. 
This is expensive and socially wasteful; these men 
should be doing the work for which they spent years 
in preparation. The school needs a health worker 
especially trained for the job, and in the. health 
service field this job with its many aspects is very 
important. In the first place, children should be 
examined to determine the presence or absence of 
defect. It is not the function of the school to make 
a differential diagnosis and so children with abnor- 
mal conditions could be referred to the -family 
physician or to the clinic for diagnosis and treat- 
ment. ‘This trained health worker, staffed in the 


school, could follow up the cases, review their 
programs, and give the kind of health guidance that 
is now so greatly needed. In addition, there could 
be cooperative efforts with those who are teaching 
health directly and with all teachers in the manifold 
problems of healthful living in the school. At the 


present, the usual school physician with his main 
interest in private practice is a wasteful makeshift 
which the community should no longer tolerate. 
His training in obstetrics, gynecology, pharmacol- 
ogy, pathology, clinical medicine, and surgery is 
too valuable socially to be wasted in school where 
a different kind of training is required in order to 
get the job done. 

The school will always have need for some service 
of the physician. He will be called upon to estab- 
lish the regulations for control of communicable 
disease which are set by the board of health, and 
he will be needed in the conduct of certain public 
health measures such as vaccination against small- 
pox and inoculation against diphtheria. These are 
special services and should be arranged for as the 
need arises and the policy of the board of education 
determines. 

The major problem in school health service at the 
present time is the treatment of those in need of 
therapy. Many of the cases in need of care present 
more than medical or dental problems. The dental 
problem in young children is often a nutrition 
matter and this often exposes poverty as the central 
factor. This illustrates again the wasted social 
effort when the health service attack is made through 
the professional services of dentists and physicians 
alone. Any careful study of the whole problem 
will reveal at least two essentials for the schools of 
the new world: 


1. A school health worker to be trained to exam- 
ine children in order to determine the presence of 
abnormality, to assess and appraise the whole 
health record of the pupil, and to consider not 
only the physical components but also the mental, 
emotional, and social in personality. When de- 
fects are found, children are to be referred to 
physician, dentist or other specialist as the case 
requires. This worker staffed in the school will 
work with other teachers in curricular problems 
and will help the principal in solving the health- 
ful livire problems of the school. 

2. The other essential is community attack upon 
the shortages in economic and social life that 
underlie vital health problems of children. The 
community now provides at public expense oppor- 
tunity for the education of pupils’ minds and in 
a parsimonious way, for some education of their 
bodies. The next step is a recognition of the 
salient fact that the whole child not only goes to 
school but lives there many hours a day and 
becomes increasingly a member of the commu- 
nity. 

HEALTHFUL SCHOOL LIvING 


It is axiomatic that school life should not impair 
in any way the health of children. All parents and 
teachers would agree to that and yet conditions in 
many schools are not only lacking in opportunity to 
develop vigor and vitality in children but also are 
distinctly detrimental to their health. There are 
three areas within which the condition of experience 
may affect the health of children. 


The first is the hygiene of the school plant. The 
lighting of classrooms, their proper heating and 
ventilation, the sanitation of lavatories, the safety 
of school building construction, and numerous other 
environmental factors should be examined. There 
is no mystery about these matters today. There are 
exact and approved standards for all the items of 
the school plant; the only difficulty is neglect. Even 
old and disreputable buildings can be remodeled 
and made acceptable and cleanliness is always pos- 
sible. 

The second includes the conditions of the class- 
room experience. ‘Today, there is no excuse for 
neglect of the emotional factors in the development 
of a healthy personality. The facts of mental 
hygiene are too clear and too firmly established for 
teachers to be indifferent about this aspect of health. 
In the world that lies ahead, the mental hygiene of 
discipline, of success and failure, and of punishment 
will be known and applied. Then, teachers will be 
aware that any disciplinary practice has its con- 
comitants and authority its responsibilities. When 
teachers elect to take a hand in eternity, as they do 
when they set the personality responses of children, 
they ought to envisage their product. . Are they 
developing docility and submissiveness in children? 
To what extent are they responsible for the sense 
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of inferiority among people today? Is the practice 
of alibi the sure result of permitting an excuse to 
substitute for performance? Whatever the answer 
may be to such questions, it is obvious that teachers 
cannot be indifferent to pupil-teacher relationships 
in the classroom experience. 

The challenge of teaching has always been the 
opportunity for significant influence. Certainly 
neither monetary returns nor social status has been 
rewarding. But this opportunity may be impaired 
or even lost by the traditional practice of the 
school or the unimaginative behavior of the teacher. 
Education never makes a social order but it does 
produce certain kinds of persons, who ultimately 
shape the society that is theirs. All the procedures 
of teaching need, therefore, to be examined in the 
light of the possible outcomes in human behavior. 
What, for example, is the effect upon personality 
of the rush, pressure, and excitement that so often 
characterize school life? Is the noise, confusion, 
and “jive” of public restaurants the natural ac- 
ceptance of those who just a short time ago were 
eating in our school cafeterias? What is the re- 
sponsibility of the school for developing in young 
persons favorable attitudes toward calm and con- 
trolled behavior? 

The third factor in healthful school living com- 
prises the conditions of the school organization. 
Is the school organized and administered so that 
health is not impaired and if possible improved? 
There are important facts about fatigue, levels of 
energy, and how learning occurs to guide the 
school of the new world. Children are urged not 
to be tardy which may produce a feeling of hurry, 
but nothing is done to teach them how to plan 
properly. They are required to rush through 
lunch in order to fulfill an extra engagement. 
School life too often is a hurried life, filled with 
a mood of being driven and utterly without poise 
and a reasonable perspective. In many instances 
the condition results from the ceaseless demand of 
many things. Curricula are crammed to over- 
flowing; the old “solid” subjects and the new 
“frills” compete for the time of boys and girls. 
The result is unwholesome pressure. We get 
through the program somehow, and lose boys and 
girls in the process. We are so occupied with 
things that we forget the reasons behind all of 
procedures through which we go. The schools 
of the new world will recast anew the whole cur- 
riculum and build a pattern of school organiza- 
tion that will promote the harmonious development 
of the emotional, physical, social, esthetic, and 
intellectual in human personality. 

As this sort of new organization takes place, the 
whole problem of the longer school day and home 
work will be examined. If the school is to become 
the place where most of the needs of young people 
are to be met, the day will be longer rather than 
shorter, home work of the present kind will disap- 
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pear, and the school day will be complete as it 
provides for all the learnings with which the 
modern school should be concerned. -Fatigue of 
the present program will be avoided because there 
will be alternation in physical and mental demands, 
the social and esthetic will have their place, and 
the whole day will be occupied with such a balance 
of activities that the old Greek ideal will be re- 
captured and made to produce harmony again. 


HEALTH TEACHING 


Health is taught in a variety of experiences. 
One learns attitudes and appreciations as sanitary 
lavatory equipment is used and one forms the 
habit of washing the hands after using the toilet 
when the washing facilities favor such practice. 
The experience with the school physician may 
teach the pupil to regard highly medical service 
or it may disgust him with doctors and lead him 
ultimately into some cult. Since we learn in so 
many different ways, it should never be forgotten 
that the health service may educate in health and 
the living experiences of the school may also operate 
to form habits, attitudes, and appreciations. In 
a narrower sense, however, the teaching of health 
is restricted to that instruction set up in the 
curriculum for which precise periods are assigned. 
This instruction may yield more than knowledge 
and indeed will miss much of its opportunity if it 
does not arouse desirable motives and inspire to 
levels of living above the conventional and com- 
monplace. Can health be taught? It is a well- 
known fact of life that many persons know how 
to live wholesomely but fail to do so. The Baconian 
dictum, “Knowledge is power,” is true in a very 
limited sense. In life, the failure to practice 
hygienic knowledge often poses the question 
whether or not health can be taught. It is obvious 
that health knowledge can be taught and learned; 
it is equally apparent that it may take no part 
in the pattern of individual behavior. Knowledge 
of hygiene that is not practiced is of little, if any 
value. Hence, in all health teaching the central 
problem of the teacher is inspiration to kinds of 
living in which the best that we know will be ap- 
plied in the life we live. When this happens, then 
health is taught. 


The danger confronting all health teachers is 
the academic approach to the problem. There is 
so much traditional example in the school. Boys 
and girls are not expected to do anything about 
the history they learn nor is geography conducive 
to immediate practice. They study Latin without 
speaking it, read poetry without writing it, and 
even in laboratory courses conduct experiments 
that belong to the school and never modify be- 
havior. Against this powerful tradition of the 
academic, health must be practiced and the knowl- 
edge of how to live must be built into habits atti- 
tudes, and behavior. 
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A responsibility of the administration. The 
teaching of health in the high school requires a 
time, a place, and a teacher. It will not be done 
unless the administrator sets up the conditions 
which permit it to go on. His tendency will be 
either to do nothing about the matter or to ra- 
tionalize his neglect by arranging for incidental 
teaching. The inertia of the administrator is hard 
to move and the set of the curriculum is hard to 
change. 

The problem of incidental teaching. The theory 
of incidental teaching of health has been warmly 
received by many teachers. Those who opposed 
the entrance of new subjects into the curriculum 
and those who believed in the functional relation- 
ships of all knowledge were ready to accept it. 
If biology, home economics, and general science 
in the high school could teach what is needed in 
health, then there would be no need for a special 
course in health, and if the teachers of these sub- 
jects could begin to relate their instruction to life, 
then education would become increasingly func- 
tional. Thus, we argued and believed. 

The proposal to integrate health teaching with 
other subjects of instruction is quite alluring. The 
same proposal has been explored in “survey 
courses” at the college level. Experience with 
these courses shows frequently that they have de- 
generated into biology, English literature, or his- 


tory as the case may be. The basic reasons for 
this is the lack of breadth of learning of college 
instructors and the necessity to contribute in a 
special field as evidence of fitness for professional 


advancement. In the schools, also, teachers teach 
what they know. Teachers of biology, general 
science, and home economics have geen prepared 
to teach these subjects and hence are not prepared 
in health materials. 

Integration is an admirable concept. For its 
success, certain conditions are necessary and these 
do not exist widely in high school staffs. In 
health instruction, integration does not work at 
the high school level because teachers are judged 
by the course taught and not by its integrating 
relationships; credits are given for accomplishment 
in certain areas and not for related outcomes; and 
finally, in theory, health is everyone’s business, 
but, so dispersed, in practice it is no one’s business. 
Integration often works very well in the elementary 
grades. There the level of instruction enables 
the teacher to know everything about all things; 
but the higher the level of instruction, the more 
difficult it is to secure competence of instruction 
at all levels. Specialization becomes necessary be- 
cause of the great range and the complexity of 
knowledge. 

Denial of the practical value of the philosophy 
of integration in teaching health at the secondary 
level does not imply that health should be an 
“island” course in the curriculum. An island is cut 


off from the land, it is surrounded by water, and 
often it is remote from communication. The health 
course in high school should connect with life. It 
has rich relationships with science and philosophy. 
It should exhibit vital contacts with the work of 
other teachers because it is a real part of the cur- 
riculum, is given a place at the educational table, 
and is held accountable for its manners and its 
contributions to the life of the school. 

Health—a curricular fundamental for all. It 
should never be necessary to argue the importance 
of teaching health in school. The statements of 
objectives by educational bodies, the wide evidence 
of the need of youth for effective guides of fine 
living, the prevalence of preventable and remediable 
disease and defect, and above all, the common 
sense understanding of the lay person regarding 
what is important should forever set aside question 
and debate on this matter. The high school should 
offer, appropriate to the level, a solid pointing-up 
course in health for all boys and girls. 

To secure such instruction it may be necessary 
to recast the present high school curriclum. Let 
this be done; there is nothing sacred about the 
present courses. In the reorganization that seems to 
be imminent for the new world that lies ahead, 
the persistent problems of man must be considered 
rather than the demands of settled areas that served 
another time. There should be realistic attacks 
upon the problem of human health and sincere 
purpose to avoid the duplicity of expecting other 
courses to do the health job that must be done. 
Health instruction is needed by all boys and girls; 
courses serving only a few can never meet the 
issue although they can supplement and enrich 
health understandings through the appeal of certain 
special approaches. 

The problem of personnel. Although health has 
been prominent in the aspirational objectives of 
educators for many years, the firmness of settled 
areas and the inertia of the academic mind have 
prevented a thoroughgoing effort to achieve it. Con- 
sequently, the preparation of teachers for this work 
has lagged. is 

Administrators often ask the question, “How 
shall we proceed?” Shall they set up the require- 
ment with the expectation that in time trained 
teachers will be available? Or shall they wait until 
personnel are trained before ‘a requirement is 
established? 

It is wise to proceed with both procedures at 
once. If there is delay until personnel are trained, 
nothing will be done because young people will not 
prepare for a non-existent field. If a requirement 
is set up without some effort to secure training for 
teachers the results will be disappointing. Both 
can be started together. A course in health can 
be organized and placed in the curriculum; at the 
same time the teachers, who are to give this in- 
struction, can be selected and started in their 
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preparation either in summer schools or in special 
institutes that may be organized locally for them. 

Evaluation of health teaching. The hazard of 
all health instruction is the traditional procedure 
in education which uses instruction and successful 
recitation as adequate measures of accomplishment. 
But health should never be merely an academic 
subject; its principles and precepts are to be lived. 
There is little if any value in knowing how to live 
unless the individual practices what he knows. In 
the usual meaning of the word “culture” the 
cultural value of hygiene is small. 

In an evaluation of pupil performance in health, 
three procedures may be used: 1. The knowledge 
of the pupil should be tested, 2. The effort of the 
pupil to live well should be appraised, and 3. The 
actual health behavior should be noted. In actual 
evaluation, the teacher will be confronted with 
instances of pupils who know the subject-matter 
but for various reasons fail to practice it. Since 
practice is the ultimate value, the evaluation should 
weigh heavily that aspect. 

In evaluating health behavior of pupils, the 
findings of the health examination and the out- 
comes in correction should be noted. The teacher 
should become aware of the individual health 
problems, personality difficulties, efforts to achieve 
health as well as the health knowledge the pupils 
possess. From all these sources a grade based 
on evaluation can be given. 

Experience with this method of practical hygiene 
will develop sound procedures. It is not unreason- 
able to expect that promotion and graduation will 
become increasingly realistic and will depend upon 
more than intellectual achievement. It is recom- 
mended that pupils who have uncorrected re- 
mediable defects, who fail in individual-group rela- 
tionships, or who engage in unwholesome living 
practices that are the product of their own decisions 
will not be graduated regardless of their intellectual 
performances in academic courses. 

Criteria for teaching health in the high school. 
There are four criteria by which health teaching 
may be judged. These are: 

1. The instruction must arouse motives for liv- 
ing at one’s best, and must provide a broad 
and sane philosophy of life. 

. The instruction must be scientific in content 
and must avoid fads, cults, and superstitions. 
The instruction must consider all areas of 
living out of which health problems, appro- 
priate to the grade, arise, and must include 
not only the standard items of personal 
regimen but also the social and group aspects 
of living. 

4. The instruction must be evaluated in terms 
of knowledge, effort, and behavior. 

The content of the health course. The content 

will vary with respect to the level at which pre- 
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sented, the ability of the teacher, and the materials 
available for instruction. These variables do not 
particularly condition the broad areas presented 
below but only the details included within them. 

There are nine large areas within which instruc- 

tion should be developed. These are: 

1. The area of the health problem. The central 
approach here is the nature of the individual 
and the forces that play upon him; the. 
science and the art of living as examples of 
science and philosophy; and the importance 
of ideals, motives, and goals. 

The area of personal regimen. The facts and 
conditions for efficiency in function. 

. The area of human safety. The accident 
problem; a philosophy of safety and ad- 
venture; and standard practices in transpor- 
tation, fire protection, and home life. 

The area of nutrition. The newer knowledge 
of nutrition; social customs and hygienic 
practices; and economic factors. 

The area of public health. The nature of 
public health services and how the individual 
can cooperate. 

The area of professional health services. The 
doctor, dentist, and nurse; how to appreciate, 
understand, value, select, and use them. 

The area of mental hygiene. Mental and 
emotional life; the unity of the organism; 
conflict of the individual as an organism with 
society; adjustments and integration. 

The area of social hygiene. Getting along 
with others; boy and girl relationships; the 
social, psychic, and esthetic aspects of sex 
(according to the ability of the teacher and 
the sanction of the community). 

9. The area of temperance. Alcohol, tobacco, 
marihuana, food and drugs. 


The use of charts, models, bulletin boards, films. 
Devices are helpful in teaching health to the degree 
that the teacher is able to use them to sustain 
interest, to deepen understanding, or to arouse 
worthy motive. Administrative officials should set 
a policy regarding the use of health materials 
furnished by commercial concerns. Some of this 
material is excellent, but it may be wise policy to 
exclude it. 


Tuer HEALTH OF THE TEACHER 


There is an old proverb which says, “Character 
is caught, not taught.” This refers to the powerful 
influence of example in the formation of character. 
Example is also powerful in health. The teacher 
of health should be a good example to children. 
If it is true that we rarely improve others by 
talking to them and that to improve them we must 
improve ourselves, then example is primary in 
teaching health. 











HEALTH, A PROBLEM IN EDUCATION 


T. ERWIN BLESH* 


Health, as Jesse F. Williams! (11) defines it, 
is “the quality of life that renders the individual 
fit to live most and to serve best”. It has been 
. defined, also, as “the sum of all experiences which 
favorably influence habits, attitudes, and knowledge 
relating to individual, community, and _ racial 
health.2 (12) We cannot think of health itself as a 
measurable entity as it is more qualitative than 
quantitative. An individual cannot have a certain 
quantity of health, such as two pounds of it, or 
$10.00 worth, etc., but when he has a more perfect 
functioning of the entire organism, then better 
health results. 

One must realize that health is not a problem 
merely for the school (although the school’s re- 
sponsibility is ever increasing), nor for any one 
agency, but a factor that concerns the whole com- 
munity. Coordination of the various agencies is 
essential to the promotion of better health among 
the individuals of that community, and the school’s 
responsibility is vital. 

This whole problem, from the viewpoint of school 
health education, may be thought of in terms of 
health instruction, health supervision, and health 
service. And to break down further this general 
grouping we may include, under health instruction, 
ways and means to prevent causes of death, to 
maintain good health, to improve the health status, 
and to establish health ideals and health habits. 
Ways and means of preventing defects must be 
included, also, and above all, the teaching of perti- 
nent health information. 

Health supervision should include such things as 
sanitation of the school plant, lighting, heating, 
ventilation, and to some extent the program of the 
individual. Health service, on the other hand, 
would include such items as health examinations, 
various protective measures such as vaccination, 
and certain follow-up recommendations for cor- 
rection of defects. 

Health instruction, as implied in the preceding 
paragraphs, involves the development of favorable 
health knowledge, attitudes, and practice, and it is 
essential that basic, factual information be im- 
parted through classroom procedure. However, it is 
necessary, also, that experiences be provided,? (13) 


Through daily living in the school environment 
and through individual school health services, 


* Assistant Professor of Physical Education, San Jose 
State College, San Jose, California. On leave during 
1944, teaching at Yale University. 

1p. 2. 

2 Preface of 2nd Edition (1932). 
3p. 5. 


which can be integrated with home and com- 
munity health experience into an effective whole. 


This is the point at which the school has been 
lacking in the past, and only the last few years have 
witnessed advances in this respect. 

In the elementary school field one finds that 
most health instruction is given by classroom 
teachers, and now we find that teachers colleges 
are paying more attention to the training of their 
prospective teachers in health procedures. It may 
not be necessary for special classes in health to be 
organized at the elementary level, for certainly all 
phases of the curriculum will contribute to the 
health of the individual if the teacher is alert and 
interested in the development of each child. Of 
course, however, a supervisor of health for the 
elementary grades is desirable in order to coordi- 
nate the program. Instruction itself will take place 
in actual living experiences such as lunch periods, 
toilet periods, washing periods, medical and dental 
examinations, etc. This close integration of health 
with all aspects of the school curriculum is the 
objective sought. 

Physical education and recreation, which for 
present purposes may be included along with health 
instruction as a part of school health education, 
certainly contribute to the total health picture of 
the individual. They make many other contribu- 
tions to the education of the individual to be sure, 
and quite often the contributions to health have 
been exaggerated, but well organized activities in 
a healthy environment are conducive to a healthy 
development of the individual. 

The secondary level produces a somewhat dif- 
ferent problem as the subject arrangement is highly 
departmentalized, and it is essential that a definite 
health instruction program be provided. It has 
been the general procedure for first one department 
and then another to assume the responsibility for 
teaching health, and usually this lot has fallen to 
the physical education department. This in itself 
is not so bad, but what usually has happened? 
Rainy days have been devoted to hygiene and 
health instruction; or, students have been gathered 
together for one day a week of lectures, pictures, 
etc. (1) There has been no definite planning and 
organization for health instruction, which surely 
is essential. Another important factor in that or- 
ganization is the employment of a teacher well 
trained in the field of health education. 

This does not imply, however, that the indi- 
vidual teacher does not assume any responsibility 
for health supervision, but that will be discussed 
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later. As for instruction, it must be planned and 
organized, and placed under a general director. 

Again, physical education at this level certainly 
contributes to the health of the individual, and to 
the moral, social, and character development, but 
when approximately 75 or 80 per cent of the sec- 
ondary school programs consist of merely throwing 
out a ball and expecting the students to do the rest, 
then surely that development is meager. It is time 
that we in physical education began to think of a 
program for all the boys and girls and not the 
select few on scholastic teams. Emphasis upon 
physical fitness, as well as development of ex- 
tensive intramural programs, offering that aspect 
of competitiveness which is so desirable in every 
American boy, is essential in the school program. 
Utilization of the school facilities to the utmost so 
that every boy and girl gets the opportunity for a 
normal healthy development is the goal. 

One of the factors that has most hindered phys- 
ical education and its contributions to health 
education, moral education, social education, etc., 
has been the lack of coordination with the school 
program as a whole. A great deal of the blame for 
this can be placed with the administrator for not 
being interested enough in the program to see the 
worthwhileness of it. But even more blame can be 
put on the physical educator himself for not selling 
the program to the administrators. There must, of 
course, be a program worth selling, and this does 
not mean merely a winning football team or basket- 
ball team, but a program that realizes the true 
objectives of physical education. 

Before leaving the problem of health instruction, 
a word should be said regarding adult health 
education. We know that the school life of the 
individual is but a small part of his total life. All 
needed health education cannot be pushed into this 
period, and surely there is much information re- 
garding the prevention of diphtheria, the adminis- 
tration of whooping cough shots, the use of insulin, 
and the like to warrant adult health instruction. 
And the parents in particular must know of these 
health measures if children are to be properly cared 
for. 

Health examinations, which come under the 
realm of health service, are a vital part of the 
school program. Emphasis is beginning to be 
placed upon this examination as an educative 
factor, particularly in the Nursery and Elementary 
schools, rather than just as a means of detecting 
certain diseases. This necessitates the presence of 
the parent at the examination, and a thorough 
follow-up program. It means, too, that the exami- 
nation should not be a hurried one, but one that 
is complete in every detail. 

One may rightly ask, how is the health exami- 
nation to be thorough when there are so many 
children to be examined and so few physicians? 
The only answer to this is that parents should be 
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encouraged to have their children examined by 
their private physicians, and also, that the exami- 
nations do not have to be so thorough each year. 
At entrance to school, by all means, the examina- 
tion must be adequate, but after that, a thorough 
check-up two or three times during the span of 
school life is sufficient for the normally healthy 
individual. 

Pupils found defective in any way, of course, 
should be subject to more frequent examinations, 
and those returning to school after absence due to 
illness should be given a special examination. But, 
otherwise, the two or three during the school span 
are sufficient. 


Where remediable defects are noted in the in- 
dividual which may interfere with school progress, 
then it is the duty of the school to see that these 
defects are corrected. Some states have laws to 
this effect, such as New York State, whose Depart- 
ment of Education defines the scope of health 
service as,° (13) 


Including those procedures necessary to de- 
termine the health status of the child, to en- 
lighten the parents as to defects that may be 
present, to prevent the spread of contagion 
and to secure the correction of remediable 
defects. 


This certainly implies a wide scope of school re- 
sponsibility, and as the school becomes more and 
more a community school, this responsibility will 
increase. 

The health examination and various other health 
services are extremely important, but they can be 
very ineffective unless adequate records are kept 
for each individual, and use made of these records 
in follow-up procedures. 

Protection against disease definitely is a re- 
sponsibility of the school as long as laws enforce 
school attendance, and these measures of protection 
become one of the most important health services 
offered by the school. Where the size of the school 
warrants, a school physician and school nurse are 
indispensable, but a daily inspection by the class- 
room teacher, regardless of the size of the school 
or of the personnel available, is essential. She is 
the one who has close contact with the different 
pupils, and should feel the responsibility thrust 
upon her for observation of each child. True, the 
parents should keep the child home if there are 
any symptoms of a possible disease, and this pro- 
cedure is increasing, but it takes the coordination 
of all health personnel to provide better for disease 
protection. 

The matter of a healthful school environment 
surely is one of the important responsibilities that 
the school must undertake, yet how often do we 
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see some of the most unhygienic, unsanitary, and 
inadequate facilities? If pupils are required to 
attend school, then the least that the school can do 
is to provide an environment that is conducive to 
good health. 


School sanitation, including proper heating, ven- 
tilation, and lighting, is essential to the normal 
healthy functioning of the pupil, as is an adequate 
supply of towels and soap, plenty of° drinking 
fountains, gymnasiums and locker rooms that are 
clean and not too crowded, sanitary washing facil- 
ities, large play areas, etc. Not only are these 
items essential, but the maintenance and cleanliness 
of unkeep on the part of the school custodian are 
equally important. 

It is true that the school is responsible for these 
various school health problems, but its responsi- 
bility goes even farther, in that it must concern 
itself with the whole community. There is an 
overlapping in all of these phases of the school 
health program to be sure, and health education 
takes place in health supervision and health services 
as well as health instruction, but each of these 
phases must be well organized in order to improve 
the health status of the individual. 
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THE PURPOSES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


KARL W. BOOKWALTER 
Indiana University 


THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF PURPOSES 


A subject should not exist in the school cur- 
riculum for which no purpose can be stated in a 
clear acceptable manner. Each subject should make 
a unique contribution to the total educational 
process. All teachers should be aware and con- 
vinced of the contributions their subjects can and 
should make to this process. The previous dis- 
cussions of the relationships of the school health 
and physical education program indicate that 
physical education cannot be expected to be di- 
vorced, or disconnected from, all other subjects. 
The same should be true of any other subject. To 
the extent that a subject makes no unique or dis- 
tinct contribution to the total educational process 
and to the extent that the experiences and activities 
of that subject are essentially those of other sub- 
jects, to that extent is the subject under considera- 
tion a duplication. Only confusion and _ useless 
expense can result from the inclusion in the school 
curriculum of such “non-existent” subjects. In 
times of re-evaluation and retrenchment these sub- 
jects would be among the first to go and justifiedly 
so. 


It is obvious then that physical education must 
have valid and acceptable purposes for its inclusion 
in the school curricula. These purposes are in 
reality a statement of the needs of the individuals 
and the society involved in the physical education 
program. These needs can be located by a survey 
of the biological and psychological nature of the 
educatee and by an analysis of the political, social, 
and geographical milieu from which those to be 
educated have come. 


Function of purposes. Once defined and stated 
these purposes become goals to be striven for by 
those responsible for the administration and execu- 
tion of the program. To the extent that these goals 
are clearly defined and heartily accepted by all 
concerned they will be an effective guide in the: 
1. selection of valid activities, 2. making of ap- 


propriate time allotments to the subject and to its: 


parts, 3. selection of effective methods, 4. choice 
and provision of facilities, 5. training of teachers, 
6. financial and administrative support of the pro- 
gram, and 7. evaluation of results. 

Kinds of purposes. Much unnecessary confusion 
exists over the terminology of purposes. “Aims”, 
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“objectives”, “outcomes”, “expected outcomes”, 
“general objectives”, “specific objectives”, “remote 
aims”, “immediate aims”, “goals”, “teacher aims”, 
“administrative objectives”, “pupil aim”, and “pur- 
poses” are presented in a disordered array until the 
administrator, supervisor, curriculum worker, and 
the teacher are more confused than helped by their 
reading. A common sense and somewhat commonly 
accepted viewpoint is that “Aims, objectives, and 
outcomes are all objectives (purposes or goals) at 
different temporal levels.”! An aim of a subject is 
a remote generalized definition of purpose. An 
aim for physical education is an objective for edu- 
cation. Such an aim must include all that the 
subject purports to accomplish. It must exclude 
irrelevant purposes or accomplishments. It must be 
harmonious with and complementary to the aim 
for the educational curriculum in which the subject 
is included. It must be clearly and concisely 
stated. It must be in good English. It must be 
based upon sound biological and _ psychological 
principles. It must be based upon the needs of the 
group for which it is intended, and must aid in the 
meeting of these needs. This aid will be assured 
if the aim assists the person concerned in the 
selection of: 1. the more specific goals and pur- 
poses, 2. valid activities, 3. appropriate methods, 
and 4. the determination and evaluation of results. 
An objective of a subject is a more specific, imme- 
diate, and concise statement of purpose than is an 
aim. It must be complementary to the aim of the 
subject and meet the same criteria otherwise. Ob- 
jectives are steps necessary to take toward the 
ultimate attainment of the aim. If all valid ob- 
jectives were completely attained the aim would be 
met. This condition will never exist when the aim 
is ideally though feasibly stated. However, the aim 
and its component objectives must be possible of 
attainment by the vast majority of the people for 
whom they are intended. If the aim and its com- 
plementary objectives are too visionary or im- 
practical they fail to be inspiring to the persons 
for whom they are intended. If these statements of 
purposes are too simple or are too easily attained 
they cease to lead on to further achievement. Aims 
and objectives must be dynamic and flexible since 
needs change from time to time. A specific illustra- 
tion of this change is present in the following 
roughly chronological list of titles variously pro- 
posed for what we chose to call physical education: 
1. for many centuries these activities were de- 
scribed by the title of “Gymnastics” and consisted 
of a wide variety of formalized athletic and com- 
bative exercises. 2. “Physical Culture” (1820- 
1880) was the proposed title when the cultural 
epoch theory of education was the vogue, aesthetics 
were the proper topic of conversation and grace, 


1 Bookwalter, Karl W. “The Objectives of Physical 
Education”, The Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Vol. V, No. 2, 1934, p. 26. 
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symmetry, and beauty were expected outcomes. 3. 
“Physical Training” (1880-1910) became the sub- 
stitute term when skills and discipline became the 
prominent objectives and strength and endurance 
were considered more highly than aesthetics. Trans- 
fer of training was considered the medium of 
exchange for any and all educational experiences. 
4. “Physical Education” (1910-to date) was the 
preferred term when such leaders of educational 
thought as Dewey and Thorndike and such leaders 
of physical education theory as Wood, Hethering- 
ton, and Williams were espousing the “complete”, 
“natural”, “new”, or “modern” philosophy of 
physical education. By some, physical education 
was explained as a means of education or education 
through not of the physical. That this type of 
thinking is the more sound is borne out by present 
findings of physiology and by the “Gestalt”, 
“Organismic”, or similar “field” psychologies in 
vogue at present. 5. “Health Education” (1918- 
to date) is a perversion of this concern for the 
total child brought about in part by the revelation 
of physical defects in the selectees in World War I 
and the subsequent emphasis upon preventive and 
remedial practices in the schools. This trend or 
emphasis is still the accepted policy in some locali- 
ties and with certain professional groups. 6. 
“Sports Education’? (1935-to Dec. 7, 1941. While 
this specific date is an obvious attempt at humor 
it does have its point.) The term is a justifiable 
effort to give a name to the program which would 
be more indicative of its true nature. Furthermore, 
it is partially a result of an effort to prove the 
fallacy of the philosophy that the physical educa- 
tion program is only a small part of a hospitalizing 
procedure in which inspection, correction, and pre- 
vention are the watch words. Sports are the essence 
of the “mythical” physical education program ac- 
cording to the proponents of this phrase. While 
sports do predominate in the sound program of 
physical education there are many activities which 
cannot justifiably be connoted by such a term. In 
fact the term (all insistence to the contrary) ex- 
cludes such activities as calisthenics, free exercises, 
and rhythmical activities or at least seems to be so 
exclusive when discussion becomes rife. That such 
an_exclusion is fatal to the complete acceptance of 
the term is evidenced by the unprecedented trend in 
emphasis to 7. “Physical Fitness” (Dec. 7, 1941- 
to date) epitomized when our country was attacked 
at Pearl Harbor. Almost overnight Physical Fit- 
ness programs sprang up. National physical fitness 
directors had already been appointed with conflict- 
ing programs and policies. Colleges and univer- 
sities required four-year programs of “Physical Fit- 
ness” where no programs existed before. High 
schools dropped the absurdity of requiring only 
freshmen and sophomores to take physical educa- 


2 Staley, Seward C. Sports Education. A. S. Barnes 
and Co., New York. 1939, pp. 1-23. 
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tion while their excluded seniors would later be 
required to take another year or two at college. 
Instead, all students now needed to be in physical 
education as a patriotic preparation to serve their 
country “in the emergency”. “Complete living” 
had not required such efforts but, in order to meet 
possible death, programs were extended. Sports 
gave way to calisthenics and girls were given mili- 
tary tactics in the name of preparedness. Some 
of this enthusiasm and zeal is wholesome to be 
certain. Some is evidently hysteria and misguided 
effort. On the other hand there are capable 
national leaders who have lost face and prestige 
which years of inspiring leadership and devcted 
service have built up. They have fallen in esteem 
solely because their aim did not permit of calis- 
thenics or so-called condition exercises. While 
“Physical Education”, “Progressive Education”, 
and “Sports Education” were riding the band 
wagon these leaders were safe. “Came the revolu- 
tion” and they could not change to meet the 
emergent need for rapid development of “fitness” 
even at the expense of some “character education” 
or some “socializing experiences”. It seemed to be 
“protoplasmic narcism”—to quote one such elo- 
quent protestant—to center our efforts upon 
strength, endurance, velocity, and motor fitness. 


All of this discussion is to the end that teachers 
shall be aware of the need for a dynamic all- 
inclusive aim, that they shall see the need for a 
complete all-around program in which the emphases 
may change from time to time, and that teachers 
may be alert to the need for these changes. 
National, state, community, school, and individual 
needs will be the source and cause of these changes. 
Our aim should not need revision to conform to 
sudden changes, our objectives may perhaps be a 
bit more affected, our outcomes certainly will vary 
with the child, the season, the situation, or the 
national cause. Physical fitness may, after the 
emergency, again be relegated in importance but 
it is hoped the lessons of the need for flexibility, 
the probability of change will not be forgotten. It 
is quite possible that one effect of the present 
political and economic upheaval upon our program 
may be that of causing administrators to demand 
measured results from their teachers of physical 
education which in turn will cause teachers to 
administer better programs and assure themselves 
of the effectiveness of these programs in terms of 
definite aims and objectives carefully formulated 
to meet the needs of the child and of society. 

These historical evidences of changing emphases 
are not symptoms of the ineffectiveness of physical 
education. On the contrary they exhibit examples 
of the manifold values inherent in physical educa- 
tien activities and of the results which can reason- 
ably be expected when changes are affected in 
philosophy, time allotment, facilities, teaching staff, 
and administrative support. Such results are not 
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automatic however. Both good and bad effects 
may be had from the same general program de- 
pending upon the training, vision, insight, and 
leadership of those responsible for its organization 
and administration. 

Outcomes of a subject are the most specific 
statements of changes in condition or behavior 
which are needed in the attainment of the more 
general statements of aim and objectives. In the 
process of attainment outcomes guide in the selec- 
tion of activities and methods. As a producte of 
the educational process outcomes aid in the control 
of the conduct of the ones so developed. These 
outcomes may be directly sought after by the skill- 
ful arrangement of the elements in the teaching 
situation (time, activity, method, materials and 
facilities, teacher and child) or may be indirectly 
attained when they accrue concommittently with 
the outcomes which are the immediate focus of 
attention. In either case the teacher is responsible 
that only desirable outcomes result and that these 
are attained as effectively as is possible under the 
existing conditions. The most effective results can 
be attained only when the physical education pro- 
gram is unified, when the several phases of the 
school health and physical education program are 
integrated, and when this total program is an 
integral part of the school program. Temporaly 
speaking, outcomes may be 1. remote—accruing 
ultimately, 2. intermediate—attainable in the near 
future, and 3. immediate—attainable now, during 
the process of instruction. Again, we may consider 
the outcomes from the viewpoint of the primary 
emphasis upon the child or upon society. Both 
emphases are needed but at any one time or in 
cortain situations one beneficiary will receive major 
attention. If the child is the focus of attention, the 
outcomes will be largely developmental. If society, 
either today or in the future, is the central factor 
then adjustment will predominate. These two em- 
phases, however, are essentially coexistant and 
interdependent. 


Aims SELECTED AND DEFINED 


An Aim of Education. Since physical education 
is an integral part of education the formation of 
an aim for the former without consideration of a 
suitable aim for the latter would be unsound. With- 
out taking the reader through the philosophical 
study which was necessary for the formulation of 
this aim of education the aim will be given exactly 
as it was quoted from previously unpublished ma- 
terial of the present author* 

“The all-inclusive aim of education is to facili- 
tate that optimal growth and development of 
each individual which will afford the maximal 
adjustment to his physical, mental, and social 


3 MacMurray, Floyd I., State Department of Public 
Instruction. Physical Education, A Tentative Course of 
Study for Junior and Senior High Schools. Bulletin 126, 
Indianapolis. 1940, p. 13. 
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situations today and in the future. This aim is 

selected in light of the following criteria: 

1. The rights and responsibilities of the indi- 
vidual in a democracy. 

2. The maximal attainment of the aim by the 
large majority of the pupils. 

3. Education is an essential function of a 
democratic society. 

4. Adjustment to, not preparation for future 
problems, is feasible. 

5. The child is an organismic unity and learns 
as such. 

6. The individual and the culture each are 
constituted of the other. 

7. The secondary school age is the period of 
maximum growth and development. 

8. The uniqueness of the individual and his 
problems must be recognized.” 

While the secondary school age is stated as being 
the period of maximum growth and development 
this does not minimize the essential nature of the 
peak need for physical activities of the big muscle 
type in the elementary grades. The present em- 
phases upon physical fitness has brought out vivid- 
ly the neglect in the elementary schools of essential 
physical education programs. 
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study and of the aim in this article is that by 
Williams. Each teacher should, if possible, either 
be able to completely justify any aim which he 
accepts, or so modify a good existing aim that it 
will be completely acceptable, or, best, formulate 
his own aim in such a manner that it shall meet 
the criteria of a good aim. In thus meeting the 
criteria of a good aim it will guide the teacher in 
his selection and proportionment of activities, in 
his selection and use of methods, and in his final 
evaluation of results. The following aim best accom- 
plishes these functions for the author. 
“The aim of physical education must be in 
’ harmony with the preceding aim of education 
and its determining criteria. An acceptable aim 
is ‘the optimum development, through total body 
activities, primarily on the play level, of the 
physically, mentally, and socially integrated and 
effective individual.’ 
Such an aim is acceptable because: 
1. It is in harmony with the aim of educa- 
tion. 
2. Other subjects fail to make adequate 
contribution to this aim. 
3. Physical education may be reasonably 
expected to make this contribution.’® 
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AGE IN YEARS 


Fic. 1. Dairy Puysicat Activity NEEDS 


A Wood, T. D. and Lerrigo, Marion O. Teaching How 
To Get and Use Human Energy. Book I, Public School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIl., 1928, p. 27. 

B Williams, Jesse Feiring. Organization and Adminis- 


This figure indicates that the peak need for 
physical activity is probably from 9 years to 12 
years or from grades 4 to 7. At these ages the time 
allotment is meagre and classroom teachers, as 2 
rule, present such programs as are offered. 

The implication is that there should be an in- 
creased emphasis in these grades upon the develop- 
mental physical education program. These daily 
needs must not be construed as all coming within 
school hours. However, school allotments should 
be proportionate. 

An Aim of Physical Education. There are several 
good aims for physical education in the literature 
today. One which had much to do with the formu- 
lation of statements of aims in many courses of 
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tration of Physical Education. McMillan Company, New 
York, 1922. P. 40. (Quoting Hetherington, 1917.) 

C Nash, Jay B. Administration of Physical Education. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, New York, 1931, p. 113. 


Analyzing this aim we realize that development 
is that increase in power to function not attributable 
to growth or to the force of sheer maturation alone. 
To direct development one must work with the 
child as he is and through graded progressive activi- 
ties, practiced until the needed changes in condition 
or behavior accrue, bring that child up to his 
optimum development. By optimum development 


4 Williams, Jesse Feiring and Brownell, Clifford Lee. 
The Administration of Health and Physical Education, 
Second Edition, W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 
1939, p. 67. 

5 MacMurray, Floyd. I. op. cit. p. 13. (Quoting 
Karl W. Bookwalter, “The Objectives of Physical Edu- 
cation”, Journal of Health and Physical Education, Ann 
Arbor, Vol. V., No. 2, February, 1934, pp. 26, 27, 55.) 
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is meant that degree which is best for the child 
under the circumstances. Of one who evidences 
such potentialities we should endeavor to make a 
cnampion. Of the one who displays only mediocre 
potentialities only mediocre performance should be 
required or expected. Common standards for all 
types and classes of performers are undesirable. 
Total-body connotes the acceptance of the organ- 
ismic concept but it further emphasizes the em- 
phasis upon big muscle activities as opposed to 
finer coordinations—running as compared with 
juggling, for example. Total-body denies the dual- 
istic concept of mind-and-body and agrees that 
while we would teach a skill we must at the same 
moment set the stage for the acquisition of organic 
condition and intellectual insights and attitudes. 
“Physical” and “psychological” are but convenient 
terms or concepts which permit of a focused at- 
tention on the part of the teacher and the learner. 
In the borders and periphery are all other con- 
commitant reactions to the total situation or the 
“field” as it were. Finally, total-body activities 
infer that physical education must be essentially an 
overt doing process not a listening-reciting experi- 
ence. 

Primarily on the play level insists essentially 
though not entirely the activities must be of such 
a nature that the wholehearted participation of the 
child is most likely. This will be due to the 
naturalness and spontaneity of the child’s interest. 
Gamelike activities, stunts with a challenge, com- 
petition against one’s past record or against records 
of those of comparable capacities, group enter- 
prises, following seasonal and community customs, 
adequate variety, practice until reasonable mastery 
is obtained are some of the conditions essential to 
making the physical education program playful. 
Opposed to this concept is drudgery which cannot 
be reasonably expected to induce further or con- 
tinued activity or carry-over. This limitation does 
not preclude purposeful work toward an attainable 
end—improved posture, body condition permitting 
of maximal effort, correction of a remedial limiting 
defect and other such less interesting ends for 
which there can be none-the-less real motives. 

The terms physical, mental, and social are but 
convenient concepts to indicate points of essential 
emphasis for the program and the term integrated 
acknowledges the necessity for wholesome develop- 
ment of the total organism especially in these three 
phases of development. The needs, interests, and 
capacities of each individual should be balanced 
and harmonized with the rights, duties, and privi- 
leges of that individual in the society of which he 
is a part. Effective is the term which denotes the 
need for successful effort toward personal goals and 
skillful economical action toward fulfilling society’s 
needs. This latter criterion of effectiveness is essen- 
tial to the proper adjustment of each individual. 
While physical education does not make the sole 
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contribution to this adjustment it makes a unique 
and essential one. Such a contribution has its 
cumulative effects as does maturation but in like 
manner the need for physical education is a daily 
one and developments which should have been 
attained in childhood or adolescence cannot be re- 
covered in adulthood or senescence. 


OBJECTIVES AND OUTCOMES OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Remote Adjustment Objectives of Physical Edu- 
cation. While a well stated aim for this subject 
provides a guiding philosophy of general direction 
such an aim must be possible of analysis into more 
specific though equally remote and enduring ob- 
jectives. Such statements of purposes must be 
harmonious with stated educational and sociological 
expressions of essential needs. Until recently the 
so-called Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion® were perhaps the most influential statements 
of educational purposes. These statements were 
made in light of some of the best sociological think- 
ing at the time. Most courses of study for public 
schools have in some manner or other referred to 
these famous seven objectives. While not recent, 
these objectives 1. Health, 2. Command of funda- 
mental processes, 3. Worthy home membership, 4. 
Vocation, 5. Civic education, 6. Worthy use of 
leisure, and 7. Ethical character still direct the 
administration of many curricula today. In regard 
to this familiar statement of educational purposes 
there is unfortunately much misquotation and mis- 
interpretation. If the reader will carefully read 
the publication he will see that the “fundamental 
activities” of physical education can by no stretch 
of imagination be considered as synonymous with 
the “command of fundamental processes” as ex- 
plained in Bulletin No. 35. Nor is the all inclusive 
aim of “citizenship” synonymous with “civic edu- 
cation”. In fact even in the health objective but 
slight mention is made of physical education. 
Analysis of the import of these seven objectives 
should lead any sound logical thinker to the con- 
clusion that there are but three of these objectives 
to which physical education makes a primary con- 
tribution. These three are: 1. Health, 2. Worthy 
use of leisure, and 3. Ethical character. These three 
are selected in light of the following criteria: 


1. These objectives are educationally sound. 

2. Other subjects alone cannot completely and 
adequately make these contributions. 

3. Physical education makes a unique and es- 
sential contribution to each of these ob- 
jectives. 

4. These objectives are general enough to in- 
clude all that physical education can con- 
tribute. 


6 Department of Interior, Bureau of Education. Car- 
dinal Principles of Secondary Education, Bulletin No. 35, 
Washington, D.C., 1928. 
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5. The objectives are functional in formulating 
and administering the physical education 
program. 


It is natural that with the present day emphasis 
upon integration of subject matter, project teach- 
ing, and breaking down traditional subject-matter 
boundaries much operlapping and inter-relationship 
will be observed in the contribution of various 
subjects to these seven objectives. Physical edu- 
cation will be no exception to this spread in con- 
tribution and participants in its activities will 
develop and adjust in a manner which will permit 
of no assignment of merit to this or that subject 
in particular instances. Withal effective instruction 
and supervision demands that essential contribu- 
tions become the focus of attention and that other 
contributions such as that of physical education to 
worthy home membership or vocation be concom- 
mitant, associated, or incidental. 

More recently the contributions of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission give promise of super- 
seding the above obsolescent publication. In the 
book “The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy” the modern counterparts of the Cardi- 
nal Principles are stated. Again sociological and 
political needs have been scrutinized to functional- 
ize the resulting statements of educational purposes 
in our country. This publication proposes four 
groups of objectives: 

1. The Objectives of Self-Realization 

2. The Objectives of Human Relationship 

3. The Objectives of Economic Efficiency 

4. The Objectives of Civic Responsibility 

Again the inter-relationship and inter-dependence 
are emphasized for these “four vantage points” for 
the consideration of the functions of education in a 
democracy. 

Under the objectives of self-realization the fol- 
lowing sub-objectives are selected by the present 
author as being essentially related to physical edu- 
cation:S a. health knowledge, b. health habits, 
c. public health, and d. recreation. 

Under the objectives of human relationship® are 
included: a. friendship, b. cooperation, and c. 
courtesy. 

These sub-objectives are those most. valid for 
physical education to consider. To the objectives 
of economic efficiency and civic responsibility 
physical education makes no primary direct con- 
tributions. The reader must bear in mind that this 
selection has been made in light of their primary 
and essential relationships to physical education 
and that other subjects make supplementary con- 
tributions to these objectives. The author makes 
no plea for the accuracy or completeness of the 


7 Educational Policies Commission, National Education 
Association. The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy. Washington, D.C., 1938, p. 47. 

8 Ibid, pp. 50, 60-67. 

9 Ibid, pp. 72, 75-79. 
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above four groups of objectives. It is noteworthy 
that in the restatement of the essential purposes 
of education in our democracy a more enlightened 
attitude exists toward health and physical educa- 
tion and a more definite place in the school cur- 
ricula has been given than has been true in the 
past. A careful comparison, however, will show 
the close similarily of the three objectives selected 
from the Cardinal Principles and the above group 
selected from the statements of the Educational 
Policies Commission. 

Intermediate Developmental Objectives of Phys- 
ical Education. The above more remote objectives 
of social adjustment must be attained through the 
growth and development of the individuals of this 
society. Those objectives are of greatest value to 
the educational administrator and the layman al- 
though they clarify the thinking of and orient the 
physical educator. The latter’s primary concern is 
with the development of the child and secondarily 
with the child’s adjustment to society. Accordingly 
a statement of the more immediate biological ob- 
jectives of the physical education program is ap- 
propriate and helpful. No better statement of these 
objectives exist than that of Nash!® who in turn 
has modified a similar statement by Hethering- 
ton.11 

The fourfold developmental objectives of phys- 
ical education are: 1. Organic development, 2. 
Neuromuscular development, 3. Interpretive de- 
velopment, and 4. Impulsive development. 

The full meaning of these objectives can be best 
obtained from the original source by Nash which 
is quoted just above. For convenience of the reader, 
the following quotation may give the essential 
facts.12 

“Fundamental to all human development 1s 
the level of organic development. By this first 
level is meant the increase in power to function 
of the digestive and assimilative mechanisms, the 
circulatory or food distributive mechanism, the 
heat regulative mechanism (best observed in 
the wholesome sweating of the vigorous athlete), 
the eliminative mechanisms, and the muscular 
mechanisms. In this development, activity is the 
pacemaker for a cycle of heightened organic 
power. Activity causes the oxidation of stored 
food materials, heat and energy are released, 
waste products are removed, the cells take in 
greater amounts of food, the organism increases 
in power to function, and within the limits of 
hereditary capacity the organism acquires greater 
power for further activity. Thus the cycle re- 


10 Nash, Jay B. The Administration of Physical Edu- 
cation. A. S. Barnes and Company, New York, 1931, pp. 
103-140. 

11 Hetherington, Clark W. The School Program in 
Physical Education, World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
the-Hudson, 1922, pp. 21-45. 

12 Bookwalter, Karl W. “Why Physical Education ?”, 
The Physical Educator, Vol. I, No. 1, 1940, pp. 41, 42. 
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CHART I. INTERDEPENDENCE OF. ADJUSTMENT AND DEVELOPMENT OBJECTIVES 


INTERMEDIATE BIOLOGICAL OBJECTIVES 


OF DEVELOPMENT 


ORGANIC DEVELOPMENT 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 


NEUROMUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT 


HABITS AND SKILLS 


INTERPRETIVE CORTICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


KNOWLEDGES, JUDGMENTS 
AND INSIGHTS 


EMOTIONAL IMPULSIVE 
DEVELOPMENT 


IDEALS, ATTITUDES, AND 
APPRECIATIONS 


REMOTE SOCIOLOGICAL 
HEALTH 


Normal physical growth and development 

Normal body weight for type 

Wholesome appetite 

Proper elimination 

Increased cardio-vascular efficiency 

Increased resistance to fatigue and infection 

Muscular strength and endurance 

Reserve vitality to meet emergencies 

Correction of remedial defects 

Improved tonus of antagonistic muscles 

Proper bathing to prevent skin and respiratory 
infection 


Skills sufficient to promote normal, all-round phys- 
ical development 

Reinforcement through rhythmic action of the 
normal body rhythms 

Relaxation and recreation from work by use of 
leisure skills 

Ability to handle body safely in emergencies 

Efficient functional posture 

Improved skills through improved general motor 
fitness 

Skill in applying First Aid treatment 


Understanding one’s physical condition and ca- 
pacity 

Understanding of safety rules and procedures 

Understanding of accepted rules of health 

Knowing the rules of training or conditioning 

Understanding how to train and condition one’s 
self for intensive competition 

Knowing how and why to maintain correct posture 

Knowing how to obtain proper treatment 


Nervous force and control 

Normal desire for good health and bodily condi- 
tion 

Cautious observance of safety precautions in 
recreation and school play situations 

Alertness to quackery and superstitions in health 
advertisements and advice 

Willingness to submit to necessary health services 

Practice of observing essential rules of health 

Elimination of undue worries and fears 
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OBJECTIVES OF ADJUSTMENT 
WORTHY USE OF LEISURE 


Physical force conducive to participation in leisure 
sports 

Condition permitting of successful performance in 
physical recreative activity 

Removal of defects which hamper participation 

Tendency to draw others of equal physical de- 
velopment into partnerships in physical activi- 
ties 

Strength and endurance sufficient to enable one to 
assist others in emergencies 


A varied repertoire of skills in seasonal sports and 


the habit of participating therein 

Rhythmic action which enables one to acquire 
leisure activities more readily 

Safety skills in recreative activities 

Ability to attract others of equal skill into part- 
nership in physical activities 

Leisure value of observing others participate en- 
hanced by having the skills one’s self 


Playing knowledge of rules, techniques, and 
strategies in a varied repertoire of seasonal 
sports 

Understanding of sports sufficient to make one an 
intelligent spectator 

Knowledge of the importance of physical recrea- 
tion in the normal life 


Interest in and desire to participate in a seasonal 
repertoire of sports 

Interest in nature and outing activities 

Proper attitude toward one’s team, one’s op- 
ponents, and fellow spectators 

Appreciation of the difficulty and quality of per- 
formance of those one is observing 

Appreciation of the worthwhileness of physical 
recreative activity 

Mental and physical relaxation from physical 
activities in leisure time 

Enjoyment of observing well played and sports- 
manlike activities 

Appreciation of good sportsmanship in others one 
is observing 
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ETHICAL CHARACTER 


Buoyancy and vitality of manner 

Happy frame of mind 

Physical force enabling one to do his share of 
life’s work 

Industry due to vitality 

Pleasant manner due to good health 

Ability to retain one’s mental poise under trying 
conditions 

Socially desirable physical poise 

Self-confidence and self-respect 

Bodily cleanliness assuring inoffensiveness 

Keeping physically fit for service to one’s country 


Ability to occupy one’s leisure in socially ac- 
ceptable activities 

Skills which enable one to enjoy recreative activi- 
ties with the other sex 

Skills which attract others to the individual (grace, 
smartness, and precision) 

Ability to assist in leisure activities 

Ability to occupy one’s leisure in socially ac- 
ceptable activities 


Knowledge of rules of good sportsmanship 

Knowledge of good form and ability in others’ 
performances 

Knowledge of how to care for property 

Insight into the general principles which arise out 
of the special amenities 

Knowing where and how to impart one’s recreative 
skills and knowledges to others 


Functional standards of conduct in sports situa- 
tions 

Respect for duly constituted rules and authority 

Respect for the rights and privileges of others 

Respect for property 

Self-control in emotional situations 

Desire for recreational opportunities for others 

Willingness to cooperate with others 

Sense of humor and sympathy 

Satisfaction from rhythmic expression and crea- 
tion 

Ability to assume leadership in school and com- 
munity recreative activity 








peats itself. The second level, neuromuscular 
development, emerges from and supplements the 
first. By this development is meant increase in 
power to perform the essential nerve-and-muscle 
coordinations involved in play, recreation, safety, 
vocation, and even allied daily locomotor or place 
adjustments. Of these areas the first three are 
essentially contributed to by physical education. 
A third development, emerging from organic 
power, expressed in neuromuscular controls of 
conduct is interpretive development. This de- 
velopment is adaptive power expressed in certain 
knowledges, judgments, and insights. In early 
childhood, play is the sole educative process by 
means of which this adaptive power is developed. 

The facts that such early foundations are funda- 

mental to future development and that when the 

essentials of early interpretive development are 
missed they may never be recaptured are not 
common knowledge of the administrator or of 
our profession. The fourth and final level of 
human development is the impulsive develop- 
ment. Basic biological motives and incentives 
are conditioned by the interpretive experiences 

- and there emerge certain patterns which control 
conduct. These patterns are ideals, attitudes, 
and appreciations. They are essential if conduct 
is to be according to social standards. This level, 
as are the others in but slightly lesser degree, 
is socially desirable or socially undesirable ac- 
cording to the adult leadership and the envioron- 
mental surroundings which are thrown around 
lg 

The advantage of having both remote objectives 
of adjustment and intermediate objectives of de- 
velopment in mind can be seen by the chart above. 
In this chart some key outcomes or traits of condi- 
tion, ability, and character have been charted so 
as to show the integration of the two levels of 
thinking. To obtain the immediate specific out- 
comes one would need but to indicate definite 
social and hygienic standards for each key trait in 
terms of specific activities and situations. When 
this step has been taken the teacher would be able 
to formulate specific outcomes for a day’s lesson or 
evaluate results from a day’s teaching. The tech- 
nique illustrated in the above chart should be 
rather effective in determining the essential out- 
comes for a course of study. 

The General Objectives of the National Cur- 
riculum, Another attempt to harmonize the adjust- 
ment and development objectives is seen in the 
report of the College Physical Education Associa- 
tion by LaPorte.'* This publication is the result 
of over nine years of cooperative research by state, 
.city, and institutional leaders in the field and merits 


13 LaPorte, William Ralph. The Physical Education 
Curriculum, A National Program, Committee on Curricu- 
lum Research. 
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the consideration of every teacher of physical edu- 
cation and the administrator of their programs. 
While there may be philosophical discrepancies, 
and some illogical emphases the list is however 
a functional guide as to the general objectives of a 
sound program in physical education. The state- 
ment is clear, simple, and valid and in view of 
present emphases in the schools upon physical fit- 
ness, mental hygiene, safety, and recreation it 
should be a helpful statement of purposes. With 
but slight amendments these objectives should be 
acceptable to most workers in the field. In essence 
the objectives of that study are: 


1. Physical and organic growth and develop- 
ment 

Social traits and qualities 

Psychological development 

Safety skills 

Recreational skills 


mn & Wd 


A more complete statement of these objectives will 
be found in the report. 

A summary of the various viewpoints from which 
purposes may be determined and of their inter- 
relationships is probably best shown in the follow- 
ing figure which was formulated for the Indiana 
State Course of Study in physical education for 
junior and senior high schools! by the writer. 


“Tn light of the organismic viewpoint the in- 
terdependence and inter-relationships of these 


objectives are obvious. There are those relation- 


ships which are more direct than others. These 
are indicated by the solid lines. The indirect 
contributions are indicated by dotted lines. Pro- 
vided there is correct teaching, these indirect 
outcomes are scarcely less assured than the 
direct results Similar _ relationships 
exist between health, worthy use of leisure, and 
ethical character, and the intermediate develop- 
mental objectives such as outlined by Nash. 

“The immediate objectives (see Chart I) of 
physical education are more properly considered 
as outcomes. They are in reality those specific 
changes in behavior which control conduct in 
relation to the activities of physical education 
These specific controls are measurable and attain- 
able. They result from the day by day reactions 
of pupils to activities, methods, teacher, facili- 
ties, and other environmental conditions. Re- 
actions are always being made in multitudinous 
ways to these conditioning factors. Some re- 
actions are wholesome and desirable. Other 
reactions are detrimental to the child and to 
society. It is the selection and control of these 
learnings which determines the success or failure 
of a physical education program. The results 
are not inherently good or evil, except as they 
are determined by leadership. 


14 MacMurray, Floyd I. op. cit., pp. 15, 16. 
Vo. IV, No. 4 
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SELECTED CARDINAL 
PRINCIPLES OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


HEALTH 






WORTHY USE OF 
LEISURE 


ETHICAL 


OBJECTIVES OF THE 
NATIONAL PROGRAM 


PHYSICAL AND ORGANIC 
GROWTH AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT 


SOCIAL TRAITS AND 
QUALITIES OF GOOD 


a~ 





CHARACTER 


DEVELOPMENTAL 
(of J. B. Nash) 


ORGANIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


NEUROMUSCULAR 
DEVELOPMENT 


INTERPRETIVE CORTIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


EMOTIONAL IMPULSIVE 
DEVELOPMENT 





CITIZENSHIP 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


SAFETY CAPACITY 


RECREATIONAL 
CAPACITY 


Fic. 2. RELATIONSHIPS OF SELECTED STATEMENTS OF OBJECTIVES 


“The ultimate value of such good results as 
can be attained by pupils through participating 
in socially and hygienically sound activities is 
‘socially efficient conduct,’ as Staley'® has 
phrased it. Those immediate learnings which 
control such conduct have been called control 
objectives by the same author. Considering 
all the possible socially and hygienically desir- 
able controls of conduct which could be formu- 
lated is an impossible task. The task of the 
instructor of physical education is to select: (1) 
those most needed in life activities, (2) those 
most difficult to attain elsewhere without school 
aid, and (3) those most strategic at the level 


15 Staley, Seward C. Sports Education, A. S. Barnes 


and Company, New York. 1939, p. 26. 
JuNE, 1944 


of the pupils’ present capacity. . . . It is 
sufficient at this point to indicate that these 
control objectives or outcomes are generally of 
the following types: (1) habits, (2) skills, (3) 
knowledges, (4) judgments, (5) insights, (6) 
ideals, (7) attitudes, (8) appreciations, and (9) 
physical conditions. Their formulation is a 
problem for the curriculum worker, not for the 
administrator.” 


Fig. 3 shows the temporal hierarchy of purposes 
of physical education from the philosophical aim 
to the immediate outcomes which control conduct 
and by which the program may be appraised. The 


_ need for integration of outcomes and the supple- 


mentary value of the several aspects or approaches 
are indicated graphically therein. 
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THE AIM OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IS TO DEVELOP THROUGH TOTAL-BODY 
ACTIVITY, PRIMARILY ON THE PLAY LEVEL, THE PHYSICALLY, MENTALLY, AND 


SOCIALLY INTEGRATED AND EFFECTIVE INDIVIDUAL." 
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Physical Education. 


“The Objectives of Physical 
Education,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, 
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wewKS WH 
THE POST WAR PROGRAM IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
GERTRUDE E. MOULTON, M.D. 


Oberlin 


Why discuss the post war program? Will there 
be any need of a new program? Why not take up 
the old program which we were using before De- 
cember 7, 1941? Will we want to “educate” for 
any different purposes in our new peace? If so, 
what will they be and how will they affect our 
field? What do we want to gain from our post 
war program which we were not gaining from the 
old? Will our objectives be the same but our 
method different—or will our objectives be changed, 
or clarified? We have often declared our objec- 
tives to be the same as those of all education. Are 
the objectives of aii education changing? And if 
so, how? 

Carl Wittke, historian, has said that “confronted 
with the challenges of post-war America, an in- 
creasing number of thoughtful people are saying 
that the individualism of 18th and 19th century 
liberalism, which regarded the achievement of the 
utmost self-realization as the highest purpose of 
life, is dead; that the individualist outlook is mov- 
ing to its setting; and that the state we abhorred 
is becoming the hope of the future.”’ The necessi- 
ties of the day are bringing many and confused 
changes of thinking. There is going on a “search- 
ing re-examination of the fundamental purposes 
of liberal education.” The decision as regards in- 
dividualism, and the state, the evaluation of de- 
mocracy as a way of life—all have a bearing on 
the purposes of education. Differing ideas of 
democracy include such concepts as that of laissez 
faire, with no one being responsible for, or to, any- 
one else; or a rule by the majority and for the 
majority; or an individualism which means a rule 
by anyone or by any group who can manage to 
get the power; or a “we-the-people” concept in 
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College 


which everyone is responsible—not to his boss, 
nor to his party, but to all the people. This last 
concept has been growing all through this war. 
Before Pearl Harbor we were pretty largely neu- 
tral. Our scrap iron went to Japan or to any 
place where any dealer could find a market. It 
was no one’s concern for this was a democracy 
of the “equal opportunity” for individualism or a 
democracy of the “laissez faire” type. As the finan- 
cial and economic interests became more involved, 
a vociferous group of isolationists made themselves 
heard and, feeling secure because of the wide ocean, 
and responsible for no one outside of our own 
group, we felt no responsibility to the Poles or to 
the Czechs or to anyone else in the world except 
ourselves. 

And then,—Pearl Harbor came. Our own inter- 
ests demanded that we unite with Russia and Eng- 
land and all who were fighting against our enemies. 
As we fought, we came to accept more and more 
the idea of the responsibility of each of us to all 
other people of whatever race or nation who were 
threatened with the total loss of individual free- 
dom. We not only fought with them but became 
one of them. But with that there was an increasing 
realization that, in order to keep our freedom, we 
must be willing to give it up to the extent that we 
freely and willingly united with others; we began 
to realize that this union must be enduring—not 
a scrap of paper. We must unite indissolubly 
with other nations seeking the same personal free- 
dom for all. We could not, as a nation any more 
than as an individual “live unto ourselves alone,” 
but must merge or team up with others. 

About this time in educational institutions we 
began frantic and hurried education—education to 
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make possible the winning of the war; education 
to keep alive the conscious ideals of all that we 
have called best that we are fighting for and all 
that we believe makes it necessary that Naziism 
and Fascism and imperialism be defeated, and all 
that we call “the good life.” We talked of, and 
turned our attention to, education that would pre- 
pare us to live in active, cooperative, understand- 
ing endeavor with all other peoples of the earth. It 
was this necessitous education along the line of 
the physical and of the technical and of the 
thoughtful and of the cooperative that led to the 
“searching re-examination of the fundamental pur- 
poses of liberal education.” 

Before we can determine what our post war pro- 
gram of physical education will be, we must have 
determined to our own satisfaction what the funda- 
mental purposes are in terms of all education. The 
objectives of our own specialty must be in accord 
with those purposes. Some implied conclusions 
or implications for our field seem so obvious as 
scarcely to need to be pointed out. In order to 
be able to win the war, both our men and women 
must have physical power and neuro-muscular 
control. Health must be sought not for its own 
sake but rather so that we will have it to spend 
freely for those things which are worth more than 
life itself. The value of health must be taught 
so that our people will not fritter it away. They 
must keep the capital replenished constantly, 
bringing in a surplus for current daily spending. 
It will be just as necessary that this be true in 
peace time, if our people are to have the strength 
and power to help in the distribution to, and 
sharing with, all the devastated people of the 
earth, those things, tangible and intangible, which 
we believe are good. Those things which we call 
good in our civilization and in the civilization we 
hope for in the future cannot be supported by 
asceticism and denial of the body. More and more 
must be recognized the true place of vigorous health 
which conditions our lives on every side. 

This is our field. We must include in our pro- 
gram vigorous muscular activity and training in 
skills which will give every increasing control over 
the body. Our work cannot fulfil its responsibility 
in this if we drift back to the merely recreational, 
or to entertainment for large groups. We know 
how far short we have fallen in keeping all of our 
young people fit to endure hardship and to take 
with joy the challenges of dangerous endeavor 
which demand complete body control. If we 
reach our-objective of total health and body con- 
trol, we will necessarily make contributions to 
recreation, but these,,will be concomitant values 
rather than objectives. Many other fields of edu- 
cation will likewise make valuable contributions 
to re-creative recreation. If we are to build strong, 
well-coordinated bodies through physical educa- 
tion, we dare not let the recreation and entertain- 
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ment phases loom too large in our post war 
program. 

The ideals we have held to be good, ideals of 
the “sanctity of the individual personality,” ideals 
of sportsmanship as exemplified by being a square, 
honest player, a generous winner or a good loser, 
these ideals are not out-moded and never can be. 
We must take our full share of giving opportunity 
to the student to develop the sense of his own 
importance, a feeling of power and self-reliance, 
and initiative and independence and individuality. 
We must help to provide every student with ample 
opportunity for winning and for losing. In addi- 
tion, then, to vigorous development work, our pro- 
gram must give plenty of experience to everyone 
to try himself out, to express himself in action 
according to his own original concepts, to test his 
strength and skill against others. Every field in 
education has its contribution to make in this 
development of the indivjduality of the person— 
but the tools of our field are peculiarly adaptable 
to this. Our creative work in the dance, and 
especially our competitive opportunities have al- 
ways been recognized almost universally as being 
the “sine quo non” for the development of indi- 
vidual prowess and of the give and take of good 
sportsmanship. 

There are psychic-somatic facts which suggest 
that this training in, and opportunity for, individual 
competition and creative work must be begun early 
in the “Big I” stage of development. It is the 
belief of some that our program for the children 
below the age of 12 must give wider experience 
in many types of neuro-muscular activities. Chil- 
dren respond to opportunities provided for them. 
A 13 year old has just won a national swimming 
championship. Many youngsters ride, tumble, 
climb, play tennis or golf—with marked skill. This 
is the time to give beginning training in a large 
number of individual, self-testing, competitive, and 
creative activities. It does not matter as much 
which activities are used as it does that there be 
developed a wide variety of skills and a feeling of 
individual competency. Swimming, equitation, 
tennis, badminton, track and field, rhythmic work, 
games of ball in which each person is working for 
himself, golf, experiences in camp which develop 
self-reliance, apparatus work, self-testing stunts 
and activities—all of these and others belong 
legitimately in this stage. If we use these, or as 
many of them as conditions permit, we will be 
making a contribution to the education of the child 
which is in accord with the psycho-somatic facts 
and which can develop vigorous health, increased 
body control, self-discipline, individual power and 
importance and self-reliance, and initiative and 
independence, and that thing we call sportsmanship. 

And what of the active, cooperative, under- 
standing endeavor with all of the other peoples 
of the earth? This is not instinctive or natural. 


Vot. IV, No. 4 
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If it is ever accomplished it will have to be as the 
result of long-continued, wise, purposeful educa- 
tion, beginning with the experience suitable to 
childhood, yet in line with the larger demands of a 
world in a cooperative peace. Do we have contri- 
butions to make for this education? And if so, 
when and how should they be taught? The an- 
swer to the first question is obivous. The discipline 
of self-merging and of cooperation which exists 
in a closely knit team gives experience in youth 
which is closely related to the mature cooperation 
needed between groups for cooperative world rela- 
tionship. Again our field has tools which are 
peculiarly adapted for building these needed 
powers. They must be used with a good deal 
more instruction concerning their possible values 
and effects if the skill developed with them is to 
be useful in other and larger situations. No dic- 
tionary definition will give an understanding of co- 
operation or of world brotherhood, or self-merging. 
Only the experience, fraught with meaning in inti- 
mate personal relationship, can help here. This 
self-experience must be projected into larger rela- 
tionships in order to bring results. Team games— 
not group games or occasional games played with 
a casual group—but games played by semi-perma- 
nent, closely knit teams will give a meaning to 
the we-relationship as few other experiences will. 
This is our tool and we should not neglect the 
use of it. 

The question of when team games should be 
taught should be studied carefully. Learning can- 
not be added to one according to the will of an- 
other. It must come when the learner is receptive. 
To broadcast is ineffectual unless the receiver is 
tuned in. There are psychological and physiological 
facts which can guide us here to some extent. How 
much have they been considered in the past? 
Have they any bearing on our program as we find 
it in various schools today? Is it possible that 
the ‘“we-experience” of the gang-age indicates that 
the child is ready for activities which are more 
than individual activities? If so, when should 
the individual activities be taught? Is the idea 
correct that for educational results we must em- 
phasize individual sports which can be carried 
over into later life? (Will such a program result 
often in finding one who has specialized in swim- 
ming located, in later life, on the western prairies 
out of all reach of a pool, or one who trained in 
colf finding herself married to a man who thinks 
it is the height of absurdity to chase a little white 
pill over artificial pools, and hills? Such cases 
have been known. ) 

If our reasoning in this discussion thus far has 
been sound, our program must have fitted into it, 
in some way, vigorous developmental self-discipli- 
nary work plus individual competitive work which 
includes both winning and losing in hard-fought 
contests, plus opportunity for creative work or 
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original self-expression, plus a sufficiently wide 
variety of individual and dual sports and activities 
to give a fair degree of neuro-muscular control and 
to provide the basis for active recreative activities 
of later life, plus team work which demands the 
hard work and discipline, the give and take, the 
cooperation of, and understanding of, closely knit 
teams working together when there is much at 
stake according to their feelings. 

Physiological and psychological facts seem to 
me to indicate that the early years should be filled 


- with self-expression; with much developmental 


activity; with such a variety of activities that one 
develops neuro-muscular control and ease of learn- 
ing new coordinations before he has reached the 
“self-conscious” stage; with individual competition 
which develops the feeling of competence and 
self-assurance, and which teaches him to adjust 
as an individual to the demands and needs of 
others, and yet teaches him to fight for himself 
and his own needs. 


The creative work, and the individual self-testing 
and competitive work should be begun early and 
continued all through life. The years after the 
beginning of the “gang” age suggests the need of 
team work which helps him to merge his interests 
with those of others, which satisfies his need for 
a ‘“‘we-experience,”’ which identifies himself with 
the larger group and which gives him a feeling 
which will explain to him the real meaning and 
joy and difficulty of cooperation and equality. 
We have in our field one of the best tools of all 
education for this learning experience. Between 
the ages of 14-20 the natural interest of the youth 
makes it possible to use team games intensively. 

If then, our idea of the needs of education in 
the post war world includes vigorous health and 
joyous endurance, plus individual development and 
creative self-expression, plus a self-assurance suffi- 
cient to be stimulating and a recognition of the 
values of others sufficient to prevent self-sufficiency, 
plus an ability to enter into broader and broader 
relationship with our fellowmen, then our program 
must contain vigorous body building exercise and 
neuro-muscular skills, plus creative work in rhyth- 
mics or other activties, plus ample individual and 
dual competition to give both the experience in 
winning and that in losing, plus a rich experience 
in team games. 

These activities must be so timed as to take 
advantage of and direct along desirable paths the 
psychological and social development of the indi- 
vidual. They must be so vigorous that they build 
the basic physical power and endurance needed 
for the best living. To omit any one of the three 
types of activities mentioned, viz., creative and 
self-testing, individual and dual competitive and 
team activities, is to fail to make use of some of 
the best tools available for building an individual 
and a world of peace and democracy. 











THE QUESTION OF MILITARY TRAINING 


HARRY A. SCOTT, Pux.D. 
The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas 


Now that there are certain signs of victory ahead, 
the attention of the vast army of Arm Chair 
Rangers is turning from military strategy to the 
solution of post-war problems. Since the only 
requirement for joining this army is a vivid imag- 
ination and the ability to set up a target, let us 
adjust our sights and pour a few bursts of hot 
words into the bull’s eye. In every war the short- 
comings of peace time living are brought into 
bold relief and the course that should have been 
followed is revealed with cameo-like clearness. 
This war has disclosed again an unusually high 
percentage of rejections for military service in 
that portion of the male population which normally 
should be the healthiest and strongest. With the 
full realization of the true significance of these 
conditions many plans are being proposed to tor- 
rect the situation and thus give assurance that 
the nation shall never again be confronted with a 
similar problem. One remedy which has been 
mentioned frequently by high government officials 
proposes that in the future the youth of the land 
be required to spend at least one calendar year in 
military training. 

It is interesting to note in these proposals look- 
ing toward compulsory military training that the 
traditional military motives are almost entirely 
lacking. The plan is apparently advocated solely 
as a means of neutralizing the alleged unhealthful, 
soft, and ineffectual ways of peace time living. 
When military training is proposed to accomplish 
this purpose, then professional workers in the field 
of health and physical education should show con- 
siderable interest in the plan for these are also 
essentially the objectives of health and physical 
education. Of course no one can say at this time 
if we shall ever have the opportunity to weigh the 
relative merits of this sort of legislation, but it 
will do us no harm to be thinking of the future 
education of youth and to have some sort of a 
proposal to make in case the opportunity presents 
itself. In order to serve as a point of departure 
for further thinking, the writer has two proposals 
to make; the first of which relates to the proper 
course to be followed in the attainment of a 
strong and healthful young manhood, and the sec- 
ond a substitute plan to be followed in case it 
becomes apparent that compulsory military training 
legislation is imminent. 

Without reciting the numerous objections to com- 
pulsory military training, it seems that in a de- 
mocracy such as ours there must be a better way 
to improve the health and physical condition of its 
youth than by resorting to the traditional methods 
of regimentation as employed in certain other coun- 


tries. In the opinion of the writer there is a better 
way of doing the job and that is by placing the 
responsibility where it has always been in this 
country; on the home, the school, and the com- 
munity. As a people we understand this way best. 
The machinery is already established and in opera- 
tion, it is more economical, and no time need be 
lost in getting to work on the job. While we are 
cognizant of many weaknesses in this system, there 
is nothing inherent in the plan which cannot be 
changed to make it more effective in the training 
of youth than the best compulsory military training 
plan in existence. If, however, we are going to 
rely upon the home, the school, and the community 
to provide a healthy and vigorous youth, then we 
must correct a number of apparent shortcomings 
in the present scheme if we are to realize its in- 
herent possibilities. 

One shortcoming which is in need of correction 
relates to the financing of public education. While 
we are all anxious to preserve state control of edu- 
cational functions and would resist any attempt 
at federal interference, it is apparent that states 
and local communities are not equal in their ability 
to pay the cost of a modern and complete educa- 
tional program. It is for this reason that we must 
very often be satisfied with poor teaching and 
poor facilities and therefore with an inferior prod- 
uct of education. The war has served to emphasize 
the fact that matters of health and physical con- 
dition are no longer purely of local concern. With 
the very existence of our country at stake we are 
compelled to witness almost one-half of the men 
presenting themselves for induction into the mili- 
tary forces rejected because of a variety of health 
defects, the majority of which could have been 
prevented with any sort of a forward looking pro- 
gram of human engineering. Boys from the rural 
South find themselves fighting side by side with 
city boys from New York or Seattle, and it is of 
tremendous importance to all of us that each of 
these warriors be able to carry his load. The 
health of a Minnesota farm boy now has national 
significance, and the Arkansas lad who was strong 
and aggressive may have turned the tide of battle 
in our favor at Tarawa. If the health and physical 
condition of each of us, therefore, is of universal 
importance, we may say the same thing of the 
results produced in all other areas of education. 
Undereducated, undernourished, and _ underpriv- 
ileged persons from the poorer regions of our 
country are finding themselves transplanted in great 
numbers in other areas of the land, there to raise 
or lower the health and cultural levels of the com- 
munities in which they find their new homes. Con- 
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ditions such as these are ever-present reminders 
of the inequalities of educational opportunity which 
we have allowed to exist in this country. If the 
Federal Government finds it imperative to wipe out 
state and community boundaries to protect the 
whole nation from our enemies in times of war, 
then there should also be the same methods em- 
ployed to protect it from ignorance, intolerance, 
poor health, and physical weakness in times of 
peace. Both are national problems and both need 
national treatment. 

Whether or not federal aid is forthcoming, how- 
ever, each state and community must assume a 
greater financial responsibility for providing im- 
proved programs of education, including health 
and physical education. Not only must the school 
program of health and physical education be ex- 
panded and improved, but community programs of 
recreation must also be upgraded because a rela- 
tively small number of those who begin school 
remain to graduate. Then, too, community recrea- 
tional and athletic programs must continue on 
where the school leaves off. When this is done 
many of the problems of juvenile delinquency will 
disappear and the general tone of home and com- 
munal life will be improved. Likewise, programs 
of state and community public health must be im- 
proved and greatly expanded in order to take 
care of the health problems arising out of our 
increasingly complex scheme of urban living. 
Science is making great strides in perfecting ma- 
chinery and in the creation and moulding of new 
and unheard of plastics. However, there needs 
to be greater progress in the science of human 
engineering and in the shaping of the most precious 
material in existence—the human being. All of 
these agencies for shaping the individual are al- 
ready in existence and functioning; they simply 
need to be expanded and improved. 

It is apparent, however, that not everyone be- 
lieves that existing institutions, even if expanded 
and improved, are capable of materially benefitting 
the health, physical condition, and motor skills of 
the youth of the nation. They point to the alleged 
failure of these institutions to produce a healthy, 
strong, and aggressive male population for service 
in the present war. They argue also that there 
is a definite need for a large standing army and 
for specific training in the use of military ma- 
chines and tactics which the present system of 
education does not sufficiently embrace. Thus, 
because these institutions have failed to produce 
youth equipped for modern warfare, it is argued 
that we need to add something new to the pro- 
gram of youth education in this country; a com- 
pulsory period of formal military training and 
physical hardening. While we may not think so 
at this moment, it is not unlikely that proponents 
of the military training idea will be able to muster 
considerable political support for their plan. It 
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is for this reason that those of us who may be 
Opposed to any legislation calling for a calendar 
year of compulsory military training should begin 
now to think of how we may best consolidate our 
forces either to defeat the measure, or to present 
a better plan. If it becomes apparent that any 
such legislation is imminent, then the writer pro- 
poses the following plan as a substitute. 

If the purpose of compulsory military training 
is to prepare the youth of the land for military 
service in times of war, and if, as has been stated 
by: the heads of the army and navy departments, 
the first requisite of a military force is robust 
health, motor skills, and an aggressive and com- 
bative spirit, then it seems that the attainment 
of these objectives will require more time and 
attention than can be made available in one cal- 
endar year. Therefore, instead of requiring one 
year of military training, it would be more effective 
if the government require the boy to spend four 
consecutive summers of three months each in a 
training camp. For this purpose there are already 
established army and navy camps in all sections 
of the country which will be abandoned once the 
war is won. These camps could be the sites of 
summer work-play-study-military training pro- 
grams. Beginning in the summer of his four- 
teenth year and continuing through the summer 
of his seventeenth year, each boy would be re- 
quired to spend his summer vacation period under 
a program of training designed to correct his 
health defects, and to provide opportunities for 
him to grow into rugged young manhood under 
instruction and guidance of men who are educated 
for this type of service. In the beginning the 
boy would be permitted to express his preference 
of either the army, navy, or air corps type of 
training, and sent to a camp in the vicinity of his 
home which is equipped to provide the type of 
instruction selected. 

The nature of the program for the first three 
summers would be designed to emphasize in the 
following order of importance: (1) health super- 
vision, including the removal of health defects; 
(2) a sound program of physical education adapted 
to the age of the trainee and designed to produce 
organic vigor, motor skills, and aggressiveness; 
(3) a program of physical work; (4) indoctrina- 
tion in the processes of democratic living and at- 
tention to the inculcation of the best traditions 
of the American way of life; (5) opportunities 
to make up failed academic subjects in school; 
(6) a program of specific academic courses and 
practical work in the military area selected; (7) 
enough military marching to make for the orderly 
movement of large groups. 

The fourth and last summer in camp would be 
devoted largely to specific training in problems 
of a military nature, and in learning to operate 
the machines of war, although during this time 
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rigid health supervision would be maintained and 
the vigorous program of physical education con- 
tinued. During this period military maneuvers 
might be pursued on a large scale by those who 
are attached to the army program, and appropriate 
activities provided for those in the air corps or 
other branches of the service. Naval trainees 
might be taken on training cruises together with 
those in the marine forces who might practice 
operations typical of the marine corps. 

In the opinion of the writer this program would 
be superior to a one-calendar-year plan for the 
following reasons: (1) it would give intimate con- 
tact with the boy continuously for the four most 
important years of his life insofar as they relate 
to the building of health, motor skills, physical 
stamina, and character; (2) it would make pos- 
sible a feasible plan for the correction of health 
and dental defects; (3) it would remove the boy 
from job competition during the summer months; 
(4) it would remove the necessity for maintaining 
the present high school R. O. T. C. programs, thus 
requiring the boy to devote his time and attention 
to physical education which has been declared by 
army and navy heads to be of greater value than 
the high school military program; (5) it would 
remove the boy from civilian life for relatively 
short periods of time, thus making possible con- 
tinuous home life and parental guidance which is 
so sorely needed during the adolescent period; 
(6) for the underprivileged youth it would make 
possible four continuous summers of wholesome 
living under the most healthful conditions, and 
under trained and experienced leadership; (7) it 
would aid materially in the solution of many of 
the problems of juvenile delinquency by placing 
adolescents in a wholesome environment for four 
of the most important summers of their lives; 
(8) it would make possible a higher degree of 
interest on the part of the boy due to the shorter 
period of time in camp, thus producing better 
results; (9) it would materially aid the regular 
school program of education by providing oppor- 
tunities for boys to make up failed academic sub- 
jects, thus decreasing one of the greatest of all 
educational wastes—the repetition of failed sub- 
jects; (10) it would insure a sound basic training 
in military theory and practice. 

In order to fit into our democratic way of life 
these camps should serve to supplement the regular 
school program of education and at the same 
time prepare youth to meet the problems of war. 
Thus, these camps should be neither characteris- 
tically school camps nor military camps; they 
should be a combination of both and therefore 


something entirely new in this or any other country. 
For this reason it seems that these camps should 
be under predominantly civilian leadership and 
instruction for the first three summers, and under 
predominantly military leadership for the fourth 
and last summer. The problem of securing ade- 
quately trained personnel is a simple one; thou- 
sands of instructors of school health and physical 
education, athletic coaches, and academic teachers 
are available every summer and would welcome 
the opportunity to put their skills to use in a 
project of this kind. 

The growing importance of the place of women 
and girls in national defense may indicate the 
extension of the above program to adolescent girls 
on a somewhat limited scale. If this is deemed 
advisable, the plan would need to be carefully 
adapted to the specific needs of growing girls and 
formulated in relation to the part which girls and 
women are to play in the future protection of the 
country. 

It is to be hoped that we shall be able to keep 
the education of the youth of the land in the 
hands of the home, the school, and the local com- 
munity. If, however, the world outlook following 
the war is such that some kind of formalized miji- 
tary training becomes necessary for the preserva- 
tion of our way of life, then we shall have to revise 
our peace time philosophy of personal freedom and 
submit to some degree of regimentation. From 
the standpoint of our present conception of per- 
sonal freedom there are undoubtedly many objec- 
tions to any form of compulsory military training 
no matter how great the need nor how beneficial 
the results. It is difficult to visualize any system 
of regimentation in this country which will claim 
any of the precious time of youth and devote it 
to formalized military training. If, however, such 
an action is deemed necessary in the best interests 
of our national welfare, then let us strive to de- 
vise a plan which will not only equip the youth 
for military service but also treat realistically with 
problems of health, physical condition, delinquency, 
education, and other matters of importance to the 
welfare of the nation. If any such plan becomes 
an actuality it will require not only a revision of 
the living habits of youth but also a change in the 
programs of institutions accustomed to dealing 
with adolescents. No one can say what the future 
holds for us; change is the only thing about which 
we can be certain. It is therefore up to all of us 
to be prepared to see that the changes over which 
we have some control are ones which give promise 
of the greatest good for the greatest number. 
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A STAY-AT-HOME CAMPING CLUB 


MARTIN H. TRIEB 
Supervisor, Los Angeles City School Playgrounds 


What can a playground director do to supple- 
ment his out-of-doors activity program on his 
playground during the summer? One answer to 
this question is Day-Camping or Stay-at-Home 
Camps. Camping away from home may not be 
possible but it is possible at a school or municipal 
playground through the Stay-at-Home Camp. 
Many playgrounds are encouraging and offering 
camping experiences right on their premises. One 
means of carrying out a successful camping pro- 
gram is through the organization of a Stay-at- 
Home Camping Club. 

Such a club may take the name of “Indians,” 
“Pioneers,” ‘““Westerners,”’ or “Rangers” for a boys’ 
group and “Amazons,” “Squaws,” or “Victorians” 
or some other appropriate name for a girls’ group. 
Naturally the girl campers will be under the super- 
vision of a woman leader and the boy campers 
under the supervision of a man leader. 

This club will engage in camp pursuits for the 
purpose of acquiring some knowledge and ex- 
perience required of a boy or girl who may choose 
to follow the “Great Out of Doors.” The idea 
to be encouraged by the club is that each boy or 
girl “camper” be given every opportunity to enjoy 
regular camp life in the immediate vicinity of his 
or her home. All activities are organized with 
this idea in view. Every activity should be as 
camp-like as possible. Authorities and organizers 
continually ‘stress the importance of this point. 

Some aims of such a club may be listed. 


1. To acquaint boys and girls with the “Great 
Out of Doors” and the enjoyment of it. 

2. To bring together for a common purpose all 
those interested in camping and its accompany- 
ing activities. 

3. To give boys and girls who do not have the 
means nor opportunity to go camping away 
from home, some camping experience. 

4. To train boys and girls in the natural laws of 
the out-of-doors. 

5. To teach boys and girls the protection of our 
natural resources. 

6. To instill into boys and girls a love of nature, 
to appreciate nature’s gifts, and to learn some 
of nature’s secrets. 

7. To create an interest in nature study, trips 
and hikes. 

8. To so train boys and girls that they will be 
unafraid of the Out-of-Doors, and when con- 
fronted with an emergency. 

9. To guide and counsel boys and girls so they 
will be able to act, judge, give service and 
protection when such act becomes necessary. 


The specific purposes of such a club might well 

be: 

1. To enable one to become familiar and secure 
in the out-of-door life. 

2. To enjoy the healthy, rugged out-of-door life. 

3. To assist one to appreciate “nature in the 
rough.” 

4. To develop confidence and self-reliance in one- 
self so as to be able to act properly in case of 
an emergency. 

5. To develop a sound body, able.to meet all the 
tasks that may be required of it. 

6, To present a popular form of recreation. 

7. To bring to some boys and girls the oppor- 
tunity to say, “We’ve been to camp.” 

8. to get boys and girls into some outdoor or 
nature activity. 

Membership: 

1. Membership in the Stay-at-Home Comp Club 
should be limited. 

2. Members should be selected on a basis of 
interest, their willingness to enter into the 
club’s program, and a willingness to learn 
by doing. 

3. Additional requirements are to be fulfilled 
after proposal for membership has _ been 
acted upon. 

4. A member is in good standing so long as he 
fulfills all requirements of a member and has 
all financial obligations paid to within one 
week of date. 

5. Any member discharged from membership 
may not again apply for membership unless 
he receives a two-thirds affirmative vote of 
all members. 

6. Any previous member, who has voluntarily 
withdrawn and who was in good standing, 
may apply for reinstatement. 

Official: 

The officials of the club may be: 

A Chief or Guide, who will act as the head of 
the club, and whose duty it should be to 
preside at all club functions. 

A Tally Keeper (Treasurer) who should act as 
finance officer of the club and keep a log of 
the club’s “doings.” 

A Packer, whose duty it should be to care for 
the equipment of the club, and to assist other 
officials. 

Assessments: 

Assessments may be voted upon by members 
present at any meeting in which they are pre- 
sented. 

Expenditures are subject to vote of all mem- 
bers present. 
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Additional requirements for membership may be 

one or more of the following points: 

1. Take an initiation test (some prescribed task 
or tasks). 

2. Provide himself with some kind of pack- 
rack or knap-sack. 

3. Provide himself with a notebook, pencil and 
container for carrying notebook. 

4. Learn the camp-fire ceremony and recite the 
same. 

5. Show at least one field of special interest 
such as nature study, collecting, insects, 
stars, handcraft. 

Outcomes of such a club may be: 

1. Having sufficient information and experience 
so that a member will be able to camp or 
.“pioneer” for himself. 

2. The enjoyment of nature, the out-of-doors, 
and camping. 

3. Having learned to see and explore and how 
best to do these. 

4. The benefits of health. 


- 


5. Interesting others in the club or its activities. 
Program: 

In planning a program for this special summer 
venture one naturally should think of the activities 
associated with a Day-Camp program and some of 
the goals expected as outcomes. 

The program of activities of a “camping club” 
could easily be related to its name. For example, 
if the name of the club is “Pioneers” then the 
activities—the day camp living should be as nearly 
that of the Pioneers as facilities can make possible. 
Living as a Pioneer and studying his dress, other 
articles and their use, could be supplemented with 
wild wood construction such as the Pioneers de- 
veloped. Or if the name be “Indians” the activi- 
ties of the club could easily be centered around 
Indian lore and life. It must be remembered 
that the American Indian was the first real camper 
and out-of-doors man. Included in such a rela- 
tionship should be Indian relics and specimens, 
building wickiup and teepees, fire making by fric- 
tion, basket-making or weaving with reed or raffia, 
and visiting Indians Museums, etc. If the club 
be called “Rangers” the activities could be cen- 
tered around learning the laws governing forestry 
and those governing camping in local forests and 
parks, making a pack-rack, insect study and con- 
servation, learning the stars and nature’s com- 
passes, and wild wood construction. Under any 
conditions the Day Camp Club should be the 
means of providing many opportunities for a rich 
and adventurous experience in what Dr. Lloyd 
B. Sharp calls “camptivities.” The director will 
certainly take stock of all the natural, environ- 
mental resources of the community and relate these 
in an interesting way to the program. 

Very interesting programs have been developed 
by directors who have conducted one or more 
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of these unusual summer playground day-camps 
for boys or girls. A typical day’s activity at one 
such stay-at-home camps began with the salute 
to the Flag at 9:00 a. m., followed by the singing 
of several patriotic songs. Then came the heavier 
part of the program for the remainder of the 
morning, which consisted of a hike on nature 
quests. On other days it was a compass hike or 
a treasure hunt. The preparation and eating of 
lunch naturally followed the hike. After the clean- 
up a quiet period for reading, resting or sleeping 
followed. After the rest period came the craft 
period. The day closed with a camp-fire or Coun- 
cil Ring and Ceremony including the recital of the 
camp Club ideals at 5:00 p. m. 

The club may meet by previous decision in a 
remote corner or spot of the playground or park 
area. Here the “camp-site” should be established 
and facilities for camp cooking, handcraft, and 
other activities provided or constructed by the 
club members. Time, even hours, spent in “build- 
ing the camp” will give many happy moments 
later. Likewise, the anticipation of a baked po- 
tato or a roasted “wienie” has all the earmarks of 
an actual camping trip. 

Such activities will surely help the nature novice 
acquire experience and knowledge which he can 
put to use when camping more extensively. 

If the following principles are followed by the 
camp director or leader success will be assured. 

1. The long range program as well as the daily 
program must be adapated to the total life 
of the “campers.” 

2. The program must function as one unit, not 
as several units. 

3. The program must emphasize and _ stress 
activities which are “camplike.” 

4. The program must provide opportunity for 
every camper to participate, and also for 
creative endeavor. 

5. The program must offer fun and relaxation, 
and result in happy participants. 

6. The program must be attractive and free 
from strains and drains. 

Each day the club meets should be eagerly 
looked forward to. And it will be if the day camp 
program is so organized that there are many fine 
opportunities to develop those traits that constitute 
good character, namely, initiative, leadership, co- 
operation, “intelligent obedience to authority and 
courteous consideration of the rights and obliga- 
tions of others.” 

Capable trained leadership is a problem: it is 
harder and harder to find leadership to give guid- 
ance to such a club. Many Day-Camp groups 
have started with a “bang,” with much expectancy, 
with lots of enthusiasm only to “peter out” and 
disband because their leaders have “run out” of 
novel things to do, because their leaders do not 
possess sufficient experience and ability to hold 
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boys and the program together. Many boys and 
girls are growing up without the humanizing and 
socializing influences which a well-organized and 
well-guided day-camp club can give. This is true 
if the club meets daily five days a week or as in 
some instances, when the club meets only one or 
two days of each week, provided it carries on a 
constructive program of learning experiences by 
doing. Suitable awards or recognitions for accom- 
plishment may well be a part of the program. 
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A most significant realization of many leaders 
who work with boys and girls is the need for 
properly directed clubs. Membership in an active 
Day-Camp Club which seeks to develop the spirit 
of the Pioneer and stimulate each one to live a 
“fuller life” is, without a doubt, one of the strong- 
est forces to counteract an “introvert” individual. 

Playground directors will do well to give heed 
to this growing need and call for “out-of-door” liv- 
ing through a Day-Camp Club. 
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A FITNESS INSTITUTE 
JOHN L. C. GOFFIN, M.D. 


Supervisor in the Health Education Section 


Los Angeles City Schools 


The following ideas were crystallized from a pot- 
pourri of papers, perorations, and discussions whfch 
characterized a successful 3-day conference at the 
University of Southern California, February 17, 
18, and 19, 1944. This was a combined regional 
and sectional conference, sponsored by the U. S. 
Office of Education, the State Department of Edu- 

“cation, the C.A.H.P.E.R. and the Los Angeles City 
Schools. There was an encouraging unanimity of 
opinion regarding the objectives and modus op- 
erandi of health education for total fitness for war- 
time today and peacetime tomorrow. The following 
condensation reflects this spirit. 

In thinking of the health of ourselves and our 
neighbors in the post-war world we must dras- 
tically revise our conception of the size of the 
community we “belong to.” In the horse-and- 
buggy days a town to which we could drive and 
return within 24 hours was a part of the community 
to which we “belonged.” Today we can drive to 
any part of Southern California. Our children will 
be driving planes more than 1000 miles per hour; 
they will be able to go anywhere in the world and 
return in 24 hours; our children will “belong” to 
a world community. 

The war has stimulated us and accelerated our 
health and physical education program. In a short 
time we have accomplished more than in ten to 
fifteen years of peace—but at a high price. To 
successfully implement this intensified interest and 
accelerated program we need more medical super- 
vision, a larger number of physical education 
teachers, and better training of classroom teachers; 
health progress of pupils should be recorded on 
the report card and promotion credit given. We 
need better motivation of parents for closer co- 
operation with the school health program. There 
should be more correlation and integration of health 
in the curriculum. The number of doctors, dentists, 
and nurses should be increased. 
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We must find a way to motivate people to be 
strong and fit for the pursuits of peace, just as 
the military authorities have motivated soldiers and 
civilians for war. The armed forces have found 
ways to speed up the training programs by elim- 
inating waste motions and waste time. Civilian 
education can profit by what they have learned 
and put in practice. If we compare this war to a 
football game we are about at the end of the first 
quarter. No matter when the war ends it is prob- 
able that we shall not know “normal” times in our 
lifetime. 

Even in the grim struggle of war we must keep 
the spirit of play alive. Life is but a game, and 
to win we must keep a sense of humor and learn 
when to drive forward and when and how to relax. 
No ideal can be realized without indoctrination; we 
must not be ashamed to indoctrinate our youth 
with the ideals of health and democracy. Physical 
education must be a skill program as well as a 
sweat program; we don’t learn anything by prac- 
ticing our errors over and over. To enhance this 
program there should be more summer outdoor 
instruction, perhaps by Army and Navy personnel. 

Health education should be more functional and 
result in better health practices than has been 
the case heretofore. We should give pupils more 
work experience in health activities in the com- 
munity; they should be taught that sex delin- 
quencies and other bad health conditions are prob- 
lems for them to help solve. 

All teachers should teach health, not as a “‘sub- 
ject,” but all teaching in every field should be 
done “with a health accent.” To secure this kind 
of teaching there should be in-service training of 
teachers. Deans and curriculum makers of college 
faculties should get together and plan for better 
training of teachers in health education. Depart- 
ment heads and members of school faculties should 
cooperate closely in the health education program, 
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without friction or personal jealousy. There should 
be closer cooperation between educational and 
public-health personnel. 

The health coordinator should be well trained 
for his job and the position should be directly 
responsible to the prinicipal and the superintend- 
ent. In 26 counties in the state a course in public 
health has been given to coordinators. Long Beach 
is starting a course in April. It would be desirable 
for all coordinators in the Los Angeles City Schools 
to have a thorough course in health fundamentals 
and be given a special certificate to carry on this 
work effectively. Because of the 16 per cent in- 
crease in teacher load caused by war demands and 
to conserve professional medical time and con- 
tribute to teacher education, teachers should 
“screen” pupils with suspected health defects. At 
all times teachers should be as alert to detect the 
child who is shooting germs at other children as 
she is to prevent him from shooting paper wads. 
Three basic health needs today are: thorough 
knowledge of the anatomy and physiology af sex, 
mental hygiene training in the responsibility of 
growing up, and a basic knowledge of communicable 
disease control. 


ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP IN HEALTH EpDUCA- 
TION FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT’S STANDPOINT. 


Administrators must have a profound conviction 
that health is the most important thing to be 
taught in the school curriculum. Health should 
enter into every phase of the education program. 
Every teacher should be a health teacher. There 
should be a program of teacher training for health. 
Administrators and teachers should share ideas and 
responsibilities. Im each school there should be a 
faculty health committee responsible to the health 
coordinator, who should be given time to do the 
job. 

Center the responsibility for group health or 
group guidance in a guidance teacher—in junior 
high school the homeroom teacher. In every class 
it is important for the responsible teacher to see 
and understand the growth, changes in personality, 
and development in the adolescent. 

The homeroom teacher should have “morning 
inspection” and send children who need attention 
to the physical education department where some- 
one will see that the child is directed to doctor 
or nurse, sent home, or given rest in the corrective 
gymnasium, as the case requires. The health co- 
ordinator should see that information regarding a 
sick child or a child returning from illness gets to 
all of the child’s teachers. 

The school nurse makes home calls when pupils 
are absent because of illness. Guidance or health 
téachers and health coordinators should also make 
home visits when pupils are maladjusted because of 
suspected home conditions. They should have 
training for this. Information on home conditions 


should be filed for reference by other teachers. 
The coordinator should be with the physician dur- 
ing the examination of the child, should check 
and follow through on health defects. All teachers 
should use motivating devices to make health 
teaching functional. Pupil achievements in health 
betterment should receive recognition in the same 
way as other scholastic achievements. 

The present curriculum is a patched-up affair. 
It needs complete overhauling and reorganization. 
It should be built upon a few fundamental, neces- 
sary, achievable objectives, the first of which 
should be health. It should be child-centered, not 
subjected-dominated. 

We must have, in the future, more doctors, 
nurses, and health aid. The Federal Government 
may give assistance here. There should be mors 
participation by school physicians and nurses in 
the health-education programs of the school. There 
should be more emphasis on health education in 
faculty meetings, and prinicipals should encourage 
institute sessions that are set up for health ob- 
jectives. There should be teacher study groups 
in health education. 

Teachers should be trained, on school time, to 
screen out health defects such as concern vision, 
hearing, posture, nutrition, etc., and refer children 
suspected of having defects that need special diag- 
nosis and advice to the school physician, thus 
freeing him from much routine and enabling him 
to accomplish more professional work and more 
health education. 

The administrators’ biggest job is to lead in 
lifting his community into a better social and 
economic way of life. 


SEx EDUCATION AND FAMILY LirE EpuCATION 


The great majority of educators, parents, and 
pupils today want to have more effective sex edu- 
cation in the schools. It should be a continuous 
program in every grade, with all teachers partici- 
pating. Sex education is not confined to the 
physical relationship only but treats of a way of 
life. The present concept of this broad subject 
has evolved as the result of a trial-and-error method 
over a period of years. 

Children today want information given them 
without moralizing, without preaching, without 
specific advice, without caution and _ suspicion. 
They want to know and understand sexual func- 
tions as they are. They want preparation for 
living. 

Teachers must have confidence in young people, 
must get to know and understand them and stop 
labeling children “sex delinquent” and “juvenile 
delinquent.” These are children who are experi- 
menting with life, trying to adjust, and their mis- 
takes are chiefly our fault. We also must take 
into account racial customs and family back- 
ground in adapting our teaching to individual need. 
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Parents are seldom equipped to give sex guid- 
ance; they find it hard to be objective and lack 
technical training. Mothers need to become better 
teachers and teachers need to become more mother- 
like. The sex-education program in the school 
should cooperate closely with the home. 


THE ScHoot LuNcH PROGRAM 


The school lunch can be made an educative 
experience by cooperation between the Home Eco- 
nomics Department, the cafeteria manager and the 
classroom teacher. Wholesome, balanced, nutri- 
tious lunches should be served. The term “plate 
lunch” has a negative appeal for children. It 
should be glamorized by some such name as “‘Vic- 
tory Special,” should be varied, and sold at a 
special price to induce acceptance. 

The feeling is growing that nutrition is so im- 
portant for health and the learning process that 
schools should serve breakfast and that a mid- 
morning lunch is necessary and practicable. This 
may consist of orange juice, fruit, eggnog, milk, 
and cookies. 

Time should be allowed for lunch so that pupils 
are unhurried. The lunch room should be a clean, 
pleasant place for social activity during the meal; 
there should be no snooping supervision or edu- 
cating at the table—the time for that is in the 
classroom. Nutrition education posters and a table 
of food values should be on the walls of every 
cafeteria lunch room. 

Knowledge of correct lunches should be taught 
by home economics teachers, physical education 
teachers, and cafeteria workers. Pupils should 
learn what proteins, fats, carbohydrates, vitamins, 
and minerals are and what they do for the human 
body. -A chart of food values should be placed 
in every school library. 


CoRRECTION OF HEALTH DEFECTS—Bopy 
MECHANICS, VISION, AND TEETH 


The health of the nation has not improved ma- 
terially since the first world war. Physical edu- 
cation and all other teachers should be able to 
recognize and prevent poor posture. Poor body 
mechanics results.in much ill health and is largely 
preventable. Prevention should start in elementary 
grades. The present lack of coordination between 
physical education and health education should be 


‘reduced to one common denominator—the good of 


the child. The physical examination by the physi- 
cian must be the basis for the total health program 
of the pupil, but the teacher should cooperate more 
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fully. Health coordination must be made the crux 
of the total health program. 

The teacher should watch constantly for symp- 
toms of poor vision, should be sure that classroom 
lighting is adequate, and should teach pupils the 
importance of adequate lighting in the home. 
Teachers should be trained to give simple vision 
and hearing tests. 

Dental health education is not an entity in it- 
self but an integral part of health education in 
general. Health teaching in turn must be inte- 
grated into the whole educational development of 
the child through one source of instruction, the 
teacher. In view of the acute shortage of dentists 
and the large amount of dental decay, the only 
solution of the problem lies in early and continu- 
ous dental care, better education of dentists in 
preventive child dentistry, and education of pupils 
in diet, oral hygiene, and periodic visits to the 
dentist. 


THE SAFETY PROGRAM 


Safety cannot be taught by posters, films, and 
lectures alone. It must be accomplished by an 
integrated functional program in which the pupil 
actively participates. The school must help in 
developing a home-hazard consciousness. Home 
fatalities still rank as No. 1 hazard in the nation. 
In Los Angeles all school accidents are reported 
to the Educational Research and Guidance Sec- 
tion which compiles statistics, studies causation, 
and makes specific recommendations for correction. 
Principals and teachers should be responsible for 
safety hazards and type and use of equipment that 
can cause accidents. All teachers should be alert 
constantly to hazardous conditions and report them 
at once. One teacher noticed a bad sidewalk con- 
dition, said nothing about it until a pupil sustained 
an injury, and then said he had though somebody 
would get hurt at that spot if it were not fixed. 


CoMMUNITY HEALTH IN RELATION TO THE 
SCHOOLS 


School health departments and city or county 
health departments should cooperate closely in 
planning and carrying out school health-education 
programs. All other health and welfare agencies in 
the community should cooperate under the leader- 
ship of these two, so as to avoid unnecessary dupli- 
cation and overlapping and to promote a more 
effective program. School health is a community 
responsibility with all public, private, and commer- 
cial agencies working together for the good of the 
child. 











PHYSICAL FITNESS THRU PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR THE VICTORY 


CORPS PROGRAM IN HIGH SCHOOLS OF WISCONSIN 


W. J. WITTICH 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


The Object of the Survey: To determine the 
success or failure and acceptance of the program 
as outlined in the Victory Corps Manual. The 
findings are also to be used as an aid in curriculum 
construction or revision for the secondary level. 

Questionnaire: Questionnaires were sent out to 
170 teachers of Physical Education within the 
State. The names were selected from the member- 
ship list of the Wisconsin Association of Physical 
Education. These questionnaires were sent only to 
trained teachers of Physical Education. The object 
of doing this was to make results more reliable 
insofar as only trained and experienced teachers 
would be in a position to evaluate the Victory 
Corps program by comparing it with the program 
in use up to the time of the introduction of the 
Victory Corps Program. Teachers in the smaller 
high schools without special training delegated, 
because of the emergency, to carry on the Physical 
Fitness Program, would not be in a position to 
evaluate reliably by comparison with a former 
program. 

Responses: Out of 170 questionnaires sent out a 
total of 61 returned were used in the survey. Of 
the 61, 39 were men and 22 women. The response 
was not as satisfactory as was expected. In some 
cases teachers receiving questionnaires were teach- 
ing in the elementary and intermediate levels and 
naturally could not respond. 

Cities represented in the Survey: A total of 27 
cities of Wisconsin, listed below, are represented in 
this survey. This seems a fair cross section of the 
High Schools of the State. 

Tabulations: On the Questionnaire each question 
was treated as an individual item that is the 
per cent of “yes” and the per cent of “no” were 
computed on the basis of the number of answers 
to that particular question. This was necessary 
because rarely throughout the questionnaire were 
the number of answers the same in number for 
different questions. In some cases, answers were 
omitted either because teachers did not know or 
were not interested. 

Cities answering questionnaires were: Grand 
Forks, North Dakota (Teachers transferred since 
last June); St. Louis, Missouri. 


From Wisconsin: 


' Antigo Milwaukee 
Appleton Neenah 
Beaver Dam New London 
Beloit Oshkosh 


Burlington Oregon 

Cudahy Port Washington 
Delevan Racine 

Fond du Lac Sheboygan 
Kenosha Sturgeon Bay 

La Crosse Waukesha 
Madison Wausau 
Marinette West Bend 
Medford Wisconsin Rapids 
Milton 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


1. Before the Victory Corps Program two-thirds 
of the schools reporting did not recognize the 
importance of medical and physical examinations. 
After the introduction of the Victory Corps, im- 
provement has been shown even tho’ the re- 
sponse as given may not represent a fair sampling. 

2. Before the Victory Corps Program, 50% of 
the schools reporting did not have participation in 
physical education for all students. Again taking 
into consideration discrepancies in data received, 
marked improvement has been shown in this re- 
spect. 

3. In 47% of cases reporting the time allotment 
has been extended. 

4. More facilities and equipment have been 
provided in 39% of cases reporting. This is sig- 
nificant since many of the schools reporting have 
already had adequate facilities and equipment. 

5. 649% of teachers reporting seem to be well 
satisfied with the program of activities. 

6. 86% of the teachers reporting seem to favor 
the more rigorous program of activities. 

7. 85% of the teachers reporting claim that the 
students participate wholeheartedly in the develop- 
mental activities. The implications here are very 
significant. 

8. a. 85% of the teachers reporting feel that 
the war situation is the motivating influence bring- 
ing about the keen interest on the part of students. 

b. 70% claim that the activities themselves are 
responsible for the interest shown. This may seem 
as a discrepancy, but it is possible that both factors 
mentioned may be responsible as indicated in 
many returns. 

9. 70% of teachers report that there has been 
no extension of the intra-mural program. Limita- 
tion of facilities and personnel due to extension 
of the physical education program are no doubt 
responsible for the above mentioned fact. 
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The Questionnaire and the Responses Yes No 
f % ree 
A. Medical and Physical Examinations: 
1. Were Medical and Physical Examinations for participation in physical 
education always required in your situation?...................0005- al... Ch OS 
2. Did the Victory Corps Program make possible medical and physical 
Gunenations ih SOUT. SUMRIOR? 8s S.C en tees 23 40 30 60 
B. Administrative Adjustments: 
1. Participation: Have all classes been required to participate?........... 30 50 30 50 
2. Has the Victory Corps made it possible for all students to participate?... 25 52 23 48 
3. Time allotment: Has the Victory Corps made possible more time for 
UE NE is ia SF, on seh nih 3 RASS METRES Cane daa ea af 8 Serres 
4. Facilities and Equipment: Has the Victory Corps made possible more 
facilities, equipment, and supplies? ........... 0... c cece eee eee ee eee 2. Hh Se 6 
C. Contents or Activities: 
1. Do you feel that the manual provides for a comprehensive program of 
MRR 585 sn das tle. «thw Vininiced Coe Vins Vobe een ab cee take aku « 35 64 20 36 


z; 
3. Do the students participate wholeheartedly in the developmental activities? 47 85 8 15 
4. If the students really show a keen interest in the more rigorous types of 

activities is it because: } 





a) The fitness for War and service is the motivating influence?......... 41° 83 (eee 
b) The nature of the activities themselves?...............2.0eeeeee 38: 2 Mh 23 
5. Has your intra-mural program been extended during the last year?...... a2 SO. 4 
6. Has the interscholastic program suffered any?...................0-5. 1S 32: 3B 
7. Has a balance between Interscholastic and Intra-Mural Programs been 
CN So nin.ks ep Ksea on Keene d ok CoRR AES MRR oad cee 26.) Ay Za. Mt 
D. Student Attitude: 
1. Attendance: Has the attendance improved since the new program has 
OE TOE Eis oso ine srw dandy amines oc dans aay sap elewrin sweden a1... 42. 4 RS 
2. Do the upper classes, those who before last year have not been required 
to take physical education, manifest an interest and enthusiasm for the 
IIE. ake n'9\6.0; 9 BSE oS Rd RR Na « é alga eae male leds da eee 33 87 S$. 
3. Is there a desire for more physical education on the part of the students?. 35 75 12 25 
4. Has the general student response shown improvement?................ 48 89 6 Ill 
E. Teachers Attitude: 
1. Do you feel that, generally speaking, the Victory Corps Program is an 
improvement over previous set-UP?........... ccs cece cece ec ceecees 40 70 17 30 
2. Do you feel happier about your work than you did before?............ 30 60 22 40 
3. Would you be willing to accept the Victory Corps Program as a permanent \ 
NINE «oes 5 05.54 4 a2 ade aie renee Vikihied pee LARRY Cott aee tare’ ee ees ee | 
4. Do you feel that the Victory Corps Program is only a war time program 
<= ME OR: BOO a COI MOET iin oa hivicis has tide Sed Kuper Reda aes ane 26 46 30 54 
F. Public Relations: 
1. Has your new program received more publicity than the previous one?... 40 70 17 30 
2. Have you received more support for your program from school authorities 
SR IE 5 mci See cae oasis Abs Belek ed be alas seas 40 75 14. 25 
3. Do the parents manifest more interest now?................0e ee eeeee aS. SR Ba 
4. Do the professional men, physicians, dentists, etc., seem to manifest more 
interest and show more cooperation than before?.................... 29- 58 21 42 
10. According to 70% of teachers reporting, 13. 75% of teachers report that students desire 


the inter-school program has not suffered. 

11. In approximately one-half of cases report- 
ing the attendance has improved since the intro- 
duction of the Victory Corps Program. 

12. According to 87% of teachers reporting 
upperclass students who have not been required 
to participate in physical education before, show 
a keen interest in the physical education program. 
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more physical education. 

14. General student response has shown im- 
provement according to 89% of teachers reporting. 

15. 70% of teachers reporting claim that Vic- 
torv Corps Program is an improvement over the 
previous one. 

16. 60% of teachers report that they are hap- 
pier in their work than formerly. 
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17. 59% of teachers reporting are willing to 
accept the Victory Corps Program as a permanent 
program. 

18. 54% of teachers contend that the Victory 
Corps Program will function not only as a war- 
time program but also as a peace-time program. 

19. Physical Education has received more pub- 
licity in 70% of cases reporting. 

20. School authorities show more interest in 
the new program. 

21. Professional men show more interest than 
formerly. 

It seems as though the Victory Corps Program 
has given physical education a considerable im- 
petus in the high schools of the state; it seems as 
though the program is functional from the stand- 
point of both students and teachers; it seems as 
though the program may live. 


REMARKS FROM QUESTIONNAIRE 


M—man 
W—woman 

I believe that lack of space has made a difference 
in the acceptance of the Victory Corps Program. 
Boys having 5 days of gym each week makes it 
necessary for girls and boys to share the gym. 
As a result, some activities of the regular program 
must be omitted. (W) 

I think the impetus given Physical Education 
will carry on after the War. Schools which here- 
tofore have been indifferent may accept Physical 
Education on a par with other subjects. However, 
the old school of administrators are not definitely 
sold on the idea. They may let physical education 
slip back on a pre-war basis. (M) 

The war time program has really placed physical 
education “on the map”—to my mind one of the 
most interesting and valuable results has been to 
cover up a guilty little laugh over some of our 
previous feather bed philosophies and programs— 
result: the human body can take and needs a more 
rigorous type of program, at least in part, and 
physical education truly becomes what its title 
intends—a physical training in pace with and 
integrated with mental training. (W) 

The greatest contribution of the Victory Corps 
Program has been the united cooperation of state 
and local administration; of minor importance per- 
haps has been the cooperation of parents and 
pupils. There is little doubt that it has made our 
daily period more strenuous and I believe of 
greater value. (M) 

The local situation has not improved in the past 
12 years. (M) 

Our program has always been well organized, 
well balanced in activities, games of low and high 
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organization, body building, relays, intramural and 
interschool activities. The students work harder, 
give their all—more so now because of the idea 
of a Victory Corps Program. (M) 

We did not find it necessary to make many 
changes, merely increased the number of times 
that our classes met. (M) 

The boys program definitely gets the support of 
authorities and incentive is greater. Still there is a 
lot to this program even for girls in peace time. 
(W) 

I believe the Victory Corps Program as set up 
is just a good physical education program, some 
of which can be improved upon, but generally is 
good. I believe that the emphasis upon body build- 
ing is excellent and should be maintained. The 
main objection, as always, is that the new emphasis 
has increased the number of students in classes 
without increasing the size of available space. (W) 

The attendance is decreasing due to the admin- 
istrative policy of granting excuses to physical 
education students who work at odd jobs. We 
have had to sacrifice the time 9-11 grades in order 
to give seniors a period a day. 7-8-10 have 2-3 
periods a week. (M) 

There is no question but that the physical edu- 
cation program has received a “shot in-the arm.” 
We have the motivation now, however, that does it. 
I hope many of the present features are to be 
retained. (M) 

Our previous physical education program was 
a very poor one, but we have adopted what we 
could use in our situation. The junior and senior 
boys now have physical education once a day, the 
girls just once a week, and our intra-mural pro- 
gram is as extensive as it possibly can be under the 
circumstances. The gymnasium is in use from 8 
A.M. until 9 P.M. Monday thru Friday and from 
8 A.M. to 12 Saturday mornings. (W) 

The Victory Corps Program has proven very 
satisfactory. However, it seems to be a swing from 
the recreation type program—over to exercise— 
body building where there is more of an incentive. 
As usual, after the war, it will probably be’ for- 
gotten or swing again to the other type. (W) 

My program has not changed very much be- 
cause the extra times and space has been given 
to the accelerated boys program. Their need seems 
greater at this time. My answers are based on 
only a slightly accelerated program. (W) 

The boys show more interest simply because 
they can see the hand writing on the wall. I feel 
that we are not alone in putting our program across 
as every man in the service is a potential booster 
for the physical education and athletics. (M) 

The Victory Corps Program is a good war 
measure and boys are interested in it. (M) 
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The history of psychological research in phys- 
ical education by members in this profession is 
comparatively limited. The work, which has ap- 
peared in the literature, has been mostly confined 
to studies of muscle skill, motor capacities, abilities, 
and testing. However, our contemporaries in the 
physiological and psychological laboratories in this 
country and abroad have contributed considerable 
material to our field. The trend of the available 
studies seems to indicate considerable emphasis 
upon such phases of the problem as: (1) “Athletic 
and muscle skills and tests,’ (2) “Mental and 
motor action studies of movement,” (3) “Motor 
energy and fatigue,” and (4) “Motor tests and 
skills of smaller muscle tasks.” 


Tue NEEDS 


It would seem that our opportunity in this field 
is unlimited. For instance, there is a great need 
for the study of motion as applied to our physical 
activities. Scott! and McCloy? have recently com- 
pleted outstanding work in this area. However, 
more work may be done on this type of motor 
study with an increased aid of photography or in 
some other mechanical way. Fenn,* Furuss, N. A.,* 
Miles,®> and others have attempted studies of this 
character with sprinting and football; as have 
Knoll® and Bunsen? in Germany with diving. Arm- 
bruster®’ has made a definite contribution in this 
connection with swimming. Tuttle? and Bresna- 
han!° with their colleagues have made a contribu- 
tion with a study of the sprint start, while 
Holmes!! has attempted to analyze the form of 
certain olympic track experts. It is felt that a 
great contribution can be made to our field if ways 





1 Scott, M. G., New York: Crofts, 1942, Analysis of 
Human Motion, pp. 375. 

2 McCloy, C. H., The Measurement of Athletic Power, 
New York: Barnes, 1932, pp. 192. 

3 Fenn, W. O., A Cinematographic Study of Sprinters, 
The Scientific Monthly, 1931, 32, pp. 346-354. . 

4 Furuss, N. A., Hill, A. V., and Parkinson, J. L., The 
Dynamics of Sprint Running, Proceeding of Royal So- 
ciety, (B), 1927, Vol. 102, pp. 43-50. 

5 Miles, W. R., Studies on Physical Exercise, II and 
III, Research Quarterly, 1931, 2, 5-13, 14-31. 

6 Knoll, W., 7 Bunsen, K., Moving Picture Studies of 
Movement, 1V Diving, Arbeitsphysiol, 1933, 6, 46-72. 

8 Armbruster, D. A., Competitive Swimming and Div- 
ing, St. Louis: Mosby, 1942. 

9 Tuttle, W. W., Studies in the Start of the Sprint, 
Research Quarterly, 1933, May, Vol. 1V, No. 2, pp. 110- 
131 


10 Bresnahan, G. T., A Study of Movement Pattern in 
Starting a Race From the Crouch Position, Research 
Quarterly, 1934, March, Vol. V, No. 1, pp. 5-12. 

11 Holmes, David, Track Form Charts. 


THE OPPORTUNITY FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN THE FIELD OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


GRANVILLE B. JOHNSON 
University of Denver 


and means of motion study could be developed 
that might improve teaching. Our profession has 
received considerable criticism from educators and 
the public and more recently from the armed forces 
because of the poor teaching methods some of us 
use. If more studies of the general type just men- 
tioned, were scientifically made, analyzed, and 
results supplied, we might expect to be held in 
higher academic esteem than at present. 

Again may we reckon with the problem of 
staleness and its mental and emotional causes. For 
instance, what part does monotony play in the 
production of staleness? To what extent is stale- 
ness physical, mental, and emotional? How is it 
originally produced and what factors are in- 
solvable? Is it a mental state or is it the result 
of overwork physically? Or perhaps it is a combi- 
nation? That is, is it a physiological, psychological, 
or emotional problem? Then there is the tre- 
mendous field that has to do with the emotions 
as such. We know in a vague way that they in- 
fluence positively or negatively the acts of men, 
but what definitely do we know of the effects of 
emotion on physical capacity? What part does 
fear, anger and excitement play in modifying the 
achievement of the performer? It is a known fact 
that any strong emotion is likely to disturb mental 
work or skilled manual work. For instance, it has 
been suggested that fear and anger are the chief 
motivating causes for the secretion of adrenal 
glands. This material immediately prepares the 
individual for fighting or fleeing. Physiologists 
know that digestive processes are inhibited while 
the peripheral capillaries dilate and the liver sends 
large quantities of sugar into the blood stream. 
The heart rate is increased. Little has been done to 
show what might be done to control the effects of 
emotion. As has been indicated, we are acquainted 
with the studies of endrocrinology and the part 
that emotion plays upon bodily processes, but what 
can we do from a scientific point of view to hold 
certain emotions in check or loose others in order 
to modify the performance or efficiency of the 
individual? For instance, is having a “team or 
individual right” an emotional or physiological 
question? Another problem worthy of our consid- 
eration, is what part can physical education play 
as a prophylactic means as regards psychopath- 
ology? The answer to this one question alone 
might be of tremendous value to our profession. 
As a speculative possibility can not physical educa- 
tion render the service to psychiatry with the same 
degree of confidence as to outcome as we now 
render the orthopedists? 
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What do we know about race differences? Are 
members of any given race superior or inferior to 
others? To what extent, if any, are certain dic- 
taters correct in suggesting the present existence 
of a super race? The solution of this problem 
would contribute much to the methods of teaching 
democracy; also, could establish definite methods 
of cultivating inter-racial harmony and under- 
standing. 

What do we know for certain about the differ- 
ences of sex? Carpenter!? and Metheny!* have 
done outstanding pioneer work on certain aspects 
of this problem. However, more light needs to be 
shed upon the question of certain sex differences. 
Are they altogether physical or psychological? 
Also, is it possible that the fluctuations in the 
performance in the male are periodic? Do these 
periods follow a definite cycle similar to the 
menstrual cycle in the human female? If these 
fluctuations exist, is it possible that they may be 
induced by some hormone elaborated by the 
testicle? , 

There is great opportunity for work in studying 
in detail the laws of learning as they apply to 


12 Carpenter, Aileen, Strength, Power, and “Feminin- 
ity” as Factors Influencing the Athletic Performance of 
College Women, Research Quarterly, May, 1938, Vol. IX, 
No. 2, p. 120. 

13 Metheny, Eleanor, Report Research Section, National 
Association of Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, San Francisco, 1939. 
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physical education. This suggests the next prob- 


lem: that is, how does the doctrine of transfer - 


operate and how may we apply it, particularly, 
from the point of view of stressing the values 
of the incidental or concomitant learnings? Many 
hold that these values are the crux of physical 
education and lay great store by the parallel enti- 
ties that may find expression in later or other life 
situations. For instance, to what extent can we 
teach such vital and tremendously valuable con- 
comitants of team games as co-operation, self- 
sacrifices, and dependability and such incidental 
values of combative activities as courage, self- 
control, and alertness, and expect them to be of 
use to the learner under different circumstances? 
This immediately develops the question of how may 
physical education be considered as a positive 
factor in character development? The answer to 
this question is so critical that all of us should 
watch this outcome with no little apprehension. 
All of these questions suggests various problems 
of research. Some of them have already been the 
subjects of study. Yet, none of them have been 
completely exhausted. Proper techniques that have 
due regard for the complexities of abstractions will 
have to be developed. Workers in the field must 
appreciate that the reactions of the mind make 
themselves manifest in a functional way rather 
than appearing as an organic change and that the 
greater the number of unknowns in a problem the 
more difficult is the solution. 
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FEET AND SHOES 
RALPH BALLIN 
Cleveland High School, Saint Louis 


To those concerned with the welfare of youth, 
the prevention of deformity is a prime considera- 
tion. Perhaps it is not generally known that foot 
deformity is as prevalent as it has been shown 
to be. 

Recently the writer made a study of feet under 
the direction of Dr. Bernard W. Miller of Indiana 
University. The study was accepted as a master’s 
thesis by the Indiana University School of Educa- 
tion and was entitled “Extent and Significance of 
Abduction of the Halluces in the Feet of School 
Boys.”! A digest of this study will be given here- 
with: 

Personal observation on the part of the writer 
over a period of more than fifteen years convinced 
him of the need for a study concerned with the 
feet of school boys. Observation of the feet of 
boys in gymnasium locker rooms and shower baths 
revealed foot deformities for which there was no 


1 Ballin, Ralph, “Extent and Significance of Abduction 
of the Halluces in the Feet of School Boys”, Unpublished 
Thesis, Indiana U., 1942. 


ready, accurate explanation founded on scientific 
fact. Discussion with physical educators and physi- 
cians also revealed the need for such a study. 
Literature bearing on the subject of feet is 
replete with statements bearing witness to the 
prevalence of foot deformity. Lowman, Colestock 
and Cooper state: “At least seventy per cent of 
all school children have some modification or 
deviation from the normal lines of foot and leg 
development.”? Bolstering the same contention 
Cureton observes: “Various studies have shown 
that nearly three-fourths of the population of 
young adults have symptoms of weak feet.”? At 
the same time he refers to the writings of six other 
men and cites the United States Public Health 
Reports, as all supporting the same conclusion.+* 
Lake asserts: “There is abundant evidence that 
much industrial incapacity, in addition to social 


2 Lowman, C. L.; Colestock, C.; and Cooper, H. Cor- 
rective Physical Education for Groups, p. 69. 

3 Cureton, T. K. Fitness of Feet and Legs, p. 368. 

4 Ibid., p. 368. 
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discomfort, is caused by diseases of the feet.’ 

Adapting the theory that ill-fitting shoes are at 
least in part responsible for deformed feet, the 
writer undertook research to discover whether or 
not the feet of school boys show abduction (from 
median line of the body) of the great toes, (hal- 
luces) as a result of wearing shoes that do not 
permit the great toes to grow forward in their 
original and natural position. 

Two specific purposes were established for the 
study: First of these was to discover the extent, 
in geometric degrees, to which abduction of the 
great toes was present in a given number of 
measured cases. Second of these purposes was to 
discover the significance, or meaning of any ab- 
duction, in relation to its cause and effect. 

Literature dealing with the description of the 
normal foot allows for neither adduction (toward 
the median line of the body) nor abduction (away 
from the median line of the body) of the great toe. 
Whitman, in describing the normal foot says: “It 
must be straight along the inner border to follow 
the normal line of the great toe, . . .”° Lowman, 
Colestock and Cooper are in agreement: “A 
straight line applied to the inner side of the foot 
should run from the inner edge of the heel to 
the inner side of the great toe at its distal end, 
or nearly so.”? Authoritative references in the fields 
of anatomy, physiology and orthopaedics will 
usually illustrate the great toe of the normal foot 
as here described. 

In the discussion that ensues the following defi- 
nitions of words will apply: 

1. Abduction—Movement of the hallux away 
from the inner margin of the foot in the 
direction of its midline. 

2. Angle of Abduction—The angle made by the 
halluces when the inner margins of both feet 
are adjacent and the body weight is equally 
borne by both feet. 

3. Hallux—The great toe of the human foot. 

4. Normal Foot—The foot which when placed 
next to its mate in an equal weight bearing 
position, will reveal no angle between the 
inner margins of the halluces when the inner 
margins of the feet are touching. A foot with 
“unabducted” hallux. 

In securing data for the study, the feet of 320 
white boys of the St. Louis Public Schools were 
measured. Of this number 160 boys were in grades 
one to eight of the elementary school and the same 
number were in term one to eight of the high 
school. Twenty boys were taken at random from 
each of these sixteen grade levels. 

A measuring platform was constructed to facili- 
tate the taking of foot measurements. This was 
simply a stoutly constructed platform measuring 


5 Lake, N. C. The Foot, p. vii. 
6 Whitman, R. Orthopaedic Surgery, p. 764. 
7 Lowman, Colestock, and Cooper, op cit., pp. 71-72. 
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18 by 24 inches raised 12 inches from the floor. 
When submitting his feet for measurement each 
boy stood on this platform and was instructed to 
bear his weight equally on both feet. 

Two “Shoe” measurements and two “foot” meas- 
urements were made of each foot. These are 
described as follows: 

First Shoe Measurement—The greatest width 
measurement of the shoe above the sole when the 
shoe incases the equal weight bearing foot. 

Second Shoe Measurement—The width measure- 
ment of the shoe, encasing the equal weight bearing 
foot, taken from the point on the shoe at the outer 
margin nearest the distal end of the middle phalanx 
of the fifth toe, to a point across and on the inner 
margin of the shoe nearest the distal end of the 
first phalanx of the hallux. 

First Foot Measurement—The greatest width 
measurement of the naked, equal weight bearing 
foot. 

Second Foot Measurement—The width measure- 
ment of the naked, equal weight bearing foot taken 
from that point on the outer margin of the foot 
nearest the distal end of the middle phalanx of the 
fifth toe, to a point across and on the inner margin 
of the foot nearest the distal end of the first 
phalanx of the hallux. 

Measurements were taken in centimeters with a 
steel calipers. After these measurements were re- 
corded the boy was instructed to stand on a sheet 
of paper with his heels against a true edge fixed 
on the table, and place the inner margins of his 
feet together without pressure. With the feet in 
this position a mark was made on the paper at 
the point between the feet nearest the meta- 
tarsophalangeal articulations. A second point was 
made on the paper at that point nearest the distal 
ends of the first phalanges of each hallux. An out- 
line of the outer margins of both feet and the inner 
margins of the halluces was made. By joining the 
three points just described the angle of abduction 
of the halluces was revealed. This angle was 
measured with a protractor. In measuring the ex- 
tent of abduction, therefore, zero degree was the 
starting point and any degree greater than that 
was considered abduction. 

Of the 320 cases measured the findings of the 
study show that 230, or 71.9 per cent had abduc- 
tion. Of this percentage total 23.8 per cent was 
the share of the elementary school group; 48.12 
per cent were in the high school. Only 28.1 per 
cent of the cases showed no abduction. Of this 
number 84, or 27.23 per cent were in the elementary 
school; 6, or 1.87 per cent were in the high school. 

The total average angle of abduction for both 
grade and high school was 13.34+ degrees. The 
total average angle of abduction for the high 
school, 19.89 degrees, exceeded the total average 
angle of abduction for the grade school, 6.9 degrees 
by 11.99 degrees. 
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The standard deviation for the high school group 
was 8.87; for the grade school it was 8.22. 

The critical ratio of the means for the high school 

12.99 
and grade school group was —— = 13.67. 
95 

Interpreting the data secured from foot measure- 
ment number one and two, and shoe measurement 
number one and two, (previously defined in this 
article) all of which were width measurements to 
determine relative size of foot and shoe at the 
points measured the following evidence was se- 
cured: 

The right shoe of the high school group averaged 
.526 centimeters smaller than the right foot of that 


' group when the greatest width of. foot and shoe 


was considered (foot and shoe measurement num- 
ber one); by the same measurement the right shoe 
of the grade school group averaged .131 centimeters 
smaller than the right foot. The average of the 
high school group exceeded that of the grade school 
group by .395 centimeters or 401.5 per cent; with 
a critical ratio of 9.1. For the high school the 
standard deviation for the grade school was .354. 

‘Data from the second width measurement of the 
right foot and shoe showed that the right shoe of the 
high school group averaged 1.36 centimeters smaller 
than the right foot; the right shoe of the grade 
school group averaged .356 centimeters smaller 
than the foot. The average for the high school 
group exceeded the average for the grade school 
group by 1.004 centimeters, or 382.0 per cent. 
For the high school group the standard deviation 
was .768; the standard deviation for the grade 
school group was .586. Between grade school and 
high school groups the critical ratio of the means 
was 13.16. 

Because of similarity of right and left measure- 
ments present purposes would not be furthered by 
giving left foot and shoe measurement data. A rank 
order correlation of the angles of abduction of the 
right foot with the ratio of shoe measurement num- 
ber two to shoe measurement number one of the 
same foot was .93+.03, which is a high and re- 
liable correlation. The correlation for the left foot 
was .94+.02 for which comparable moment cor- 
relations were .936 and .945 respectively. From 
this it is revealed that with an increase in the angle 
of abduction there is a corresponding decrease in 
size of the toe of the shoe. In computing these 
correlations the average shoe sizes of high school 
terms 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 5 and 6, 7 and 8, were 
used as the means for grades 9 to 12 to gain grada- 
tions comparable to those of the grade school. 

In securing data the writer observed it to be 
generally true that the style of shoe worn by the 
boys measured changed from broad-toed “ortho- 
paedic” type shoes in the lower grades to narrow- 
toes “dress type” shoes in the upper grades. No 
doubt parents gradually lose interest in the foot 
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health of the child as he grows older, or lose control 
of the type of shoe he wears when he matures and 
makes his own selection of footgear, the shape of 
which is dictated by style rather than judgment. 

The clinical term for abduction of the hallux 
is “hallux valgus”, commonly known as “bunion.” 
This is manifested by distortion, pain, swelling and 
discomfort at the first metatarsophalangeal joint. 
The writer contends that before this pathological 
phase of the deformity is evidenced other, not 
generally recognized disadvantages of abduction 
attend the deformity to a greater or lesser degree 
dependent on the angle of abduction. 

Authorities on the foot are in agreement that the 
improper shoe is predominately the cause of hallux 
valgus. People who have never worn shoes do not 
suffer the deformity. 

The abducted hallux is in a bad functional 
position for the levering action that the foot is 
designed to perform in phasic as well as static 
duties. He is a poor engineer who would use a 
bent lever to move a load; he is an unfortunate 
performer who must use an abducted hallux to 
lever his body weight forward or balance it against 
the pull of gravity. The foot compressed in its 
phalangeal region by the pressure of the confining 
jacket of a shoe provides a narrower base, and 
therefore a less secure one for its owner’s super- 
imposed weight. Considering these factors it ap- 
pears only reasonable to suspect that the poorly 
shod foot lacks mechanical efficiency. 

Loss of mechanical efficiency may be but one of 
the effects of the shoe that does not conform to 
the shape of the normal foot. Pressure which forces 
bones to conform to lines of unnatural position 
may well affect less rugged parts. Muscles re- 
stricted by pressure suffer a functional loss. Toe 
nails thwarted in forward or lateral growth may 
be forced into the flesh and cause the frequent 
ingrown toe-nail that hampers many poorly shod 
individuals. Pressure on the skin at unaccustomed 
places results in annoying corns and calluses. The 
cold, damp, pale, misshapened foot bears mute 
evidence to its abuse. 

The sport that causes ringworm finds its ideal 
environment between the toes and on the moist 
surface of the foot that perspires too freely because 
of its close confinement. Cramped toes retain per- 
spiration between them because of their proximity 
and resultant poor ventilation. Moisture is a 
fundamental requirement of the ringworm spore, or 
germ of “athletes’ foot.” 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. As a result of measuring the feet of 320 boys 
it was shown that 230, or 71.9 per cent of them 
had deformed feet because of abducted halluces. 

2. As a result of measuring the shoes and feet of 
320 boys it was shown by width measurements 
of foot and shoe that the average width of the 
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foot was significantly greater than that of the 
shoe, to the extent that the foot could not fit 
the shoe without abduction of the hallux. 

3. Abduction of the hallux constitutes a deformity 
of the foot which is caused by shoes which, 
because of their shape and size do not permit 
the foot to develop and function normally. 

4. Data collected in the study show that with an 
increase in the angle of abduction of the hallux 
there is a corresponding decrease in the width 
measurement of the toe of the shoe. 

5. Effects of abduction of the hallux may be classi- 
fied under two heads a) pathological b) me- 
chanical or functional. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Educators, parents, and all others, concerned 
with the welfare of children, should endeavor to 
bring about those conditions that will insure the 
wearing of a shoe during the entire growth period 
that conforms to the normal, not the deformed 
shape of the foot. In view of the fact that results 
in correcting a defect vary inversely with the age 


or growth of child, it is of utmost importance that 
he be correctly shod during the early years, and 
that the emphasis on this preventive measure con- 
tinue. With an increase in age a corresponding 
increase in effort must be exerted to bring about 
results much more easily accomplished earlier. 

The workman, the soldier, the sportsman have 
long since discovered that to perform efficiently 
they must wear shoes that conform to the shape 
of the normal foot. Physical educators are in a 
particularly advantageous position to encourage 
boys, especially adolescents, to choose shoes that 
permit the feet to develop and function normally 
and efficiently. Over a period of time the manu- 
facturer himself might be won over to the plan 
of helping the nation select healthful shoes by 
creating truly healthful styles instead of the 
pseudo-health shoes so often advertised. Certainly, 
in the postwar era the ex-service men may create 
a ready market for shoes that conform to the lines 
of the shoe he has worn in service. It is predicted - 
that a large number of such men will find other 
shoes uncomfortable. 
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